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EDWIN DAVID SANBORN, LL. D. 


BY REV. SILAS KETCHUM, WINDSOR, CT. 


(This sketch is from the materials for a Dictionary of New Hampshire Biography now in prepara- 
tion by the writer.] 


Epwin Davip SANBORN, who has 
been, with the exception of four years of 
service in a similar institution, a profes- 
sor in Dartmouth College since 1835, was 
born on a farm which lay about half way 
between Barnstead line and Gilmanton 
Academy, but within the limits of Gil- 
manton, May 14, 1808, and is, conse- 
quently. now completing his seventieth 
year. 

His mother was Hannah Hook, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Dyer Hook of Chichester, 
and was the mother of nine children, of 
whom only three are living. 

His father, David E. Sanborn, was a 
man well known in his day as an intelli. 
gent, energetic and progressive farmer of 
Gilmanton, who, starting with a farm 
of one hundred acres, which he in- 
herited, added to it by his own exertions 
until it was nearly a mile square. He 
was a schoolmaster of the old time, teach- 
ing winters for sixteen years, and had a 
wide reputation as an accomplished pen- 
man in the old “‘copy hand.” He in- 
creased the value and quality of his farm 
stock by introducing improved breeds of 
sattle and the merino sheep. He was a 
man of conscientious piety, held with 
firmness and intelligence the doctrines of 
evangelical Christianity, and regularly 
and carefully instructed his children in 
the same; thus laying deep and secure 


the foundations of their future integrity 
and usefulness. He took pains also to 
instruct them carefully in the rudiments 
of a good English education, encourag- 
ing and assisting them afterward in the 
pursuit of the higher branches of learn- 
ing, that he might send them forth well 
equipped for places of high responsi- 
bility. 

Nor did they disappoint his hopes and 
expectations. His three sons rose to 
positions of much honor and influence. 
Dyer H. Sanborn, A. M., the eldest of the 
three (1799-1871), was for many years 
one of the best known instructors in vari- 
ous academies and seminaries in this 
State and Massachusetts, and author of 
two English Grammars which were in 
their day extensively used. He was also 
a clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and held many offices of influ- 
ence and trust, in which he acquitted 
himself with honor. 

Hon. John Sewall Sanborn, Q. ¢., 
LL. D., D. C. L., (1819-1877), was the 
youngest of the nine children of David 
E. Sanborn, and graduating from Dart- 
mouth College, in which the subject of 
this sketch was then a professor, in 1842 
he located in Sherbrooke, C. E., where 
he soon achieved distinction as a lawyer, 
and was arepresentative in the Canadian 
Parliament eight years; was twice elect- 
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ed to the Legislative Council, and ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 


one of the original Senators of the new 
Dominion Parliament, under the Act of 
Confederation, which appointment was 
for life. He was also fora time Judge of 
the Superior Court in the County of 
Sherbrooke, and in 1873 was called by 
Her Majesty, suddenly and unexpected- 
ly, to the Court of Queen’s Bench, a 
position equivalent to that of Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which position he filled 
with distinguished ability until his death. 

Edwin D., like his brothers, was 
brought up on the farm, reared in habits 
of economy and industry, in the prosecu- 
tion of the ordinary duties of a farmer’s 
son. The work was constant, laborious 
and exhausting, but pleasant and health- 
ful. Early hours, wholesome food, a 
well ventilated house, with its wide, 
open fire-place, active duties by day and 
undisturbed sleep by night, enjoyed 
through the years of his early life, all 
contributed toward the formation of a 
sound physical constitution. His bodily 
powers, maturing under the gracious in- 
fluences of culture and self-command, 
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endowed him with an easy and manly 
bearing which has characterized him in 
all the varied positions he has been called 
to fill. The personal presence of the man 
has been no small adjunct of power in 
the management of over forty classes of 
undergraduates, each of which has seen 
in the professor one whom it was safe to 
trust and honorable to obey. 

When a boy, in the public schools of 
his native town, he exhibited aptitude 
and proficiency in the studies pursued, 
and was declared by his instructor quali- 
fied to teach in similar schools at the age 
of sixteen. The same year he was en- 
tered as a student at old Gilmanton Acad- 
emy, and commenced at once the study 
of Latin, and in six weeks had mastered 
Adam’s Latin Grammar. The following 
winter, 1825-26, he taught in Deerfield, 
and was re-engaged for the same school 
the next year, receiving for the first term 
ten, and for the second eleven, dollars 
per month. In the fall of 1827 he taught 
a select school in Barnstead. During 
his preparation for college the summers 
of each year were devoted to labor on 
his father’s farm. In 1828 he entered the 
Freshman class in Dartmouth College, 

















pursued his course regularly, graduating 
in 1832, and receiving the Latin Saluta- 
tory in the Commencement exercises, 
thus keeping up with his class while 
teaching every winter and for nine 
months of his Senior year. During these 
years he taught in Northwood, Brent- 
wood, twice in Concord, and in the acad- 
emies in Derry and Topsfield, Mass., con- 
tinuing in the latter institution a year af- 
ter his graduation, then a year in Gilman- 
ton Academy, and in 1834 was offered and 
declined atutorship in Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He began the study of law 
with Stephen C. Lyford, Esq., of Mere- 
dith Bridge. now Laconia, but abandoned 
it and commenced the study of divinity 
in Andover Theological Seminary, en- 
tering the Junior class in 1834, acting at 
the same time as assistant teacher in 
Phillips Andover Academy. 

Thus it was that his natural fitness for 
the instructor’s chair constantly assert- 
ed itself, finally prevented him from pur- 
suing his theological studies to their 
close, and opened before him a path to 
future usefulness and honor which na- 
ture and education had abundantly qual- 
ified him to fill. 

In 1835 Mr. Sanborn was again offered 
and accepted a tutorshipin his Alma Ma- 
ter, and before the close of the year he 
was formally installed as Professor of the 
Greek and Latin languages. Two years 
later these were separated, Professor 
Sanborn taking the Latin, and Professor 
Alpheus Crosby the Greek. 

Had his own inclination been consulted 
or allowed to determine his course, Pro- 
fessor Sanborn would have chosen the 
chair of Natural Philosophy. His quick 
discernment and retentive memory would 
have insured him ready proficiency in 
the facts and laws of physics, while his 
natural enthusiasm would have led him 
to the constant use of experiment and 
demonstration. He entered, however, 
with ardor and an ambition to excel, 
upon the duties of his profession, and 
made himself a critical master of the 
language he was to teach. His duties 
were laborious. The classes were large, 
and recited in three divisions, necessitat- 
ting a constant crossing and recrossing 
of the same ground. Nevertheless, he 
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endeavored to bring fresh enthusiasm to 
each recitation and caused the dull page 
to glow with luminous exposition of the 
dark phrases and obscure idioms of the 
dead language. This chair of the Latin 
language and literature he continued to 
occupy with conspicuous ability from 
1837 to 1859. during which time he pre- 
pared and read in all about twenty lec- 
tures on the subject. 

In 1859 Professor Sanborn was appoint- 
ed University Professor of Latin and 
Classical Literature in Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. Missouri, of which the 
late Professor Joseph Gibson Hoyt of 
Exeter was then Chancellor, and entered 
upon his duties in September of that 
year. acting also as principal of Mary 
Institute. a female seminary under the 
government of the same college. In his 
new position he acquitted himself with 
honor. bringing to the instruction of 
youth in that then growing and enter- 
prising State the ripe and garnered fruits 
of his long and rich experience in the 
East. But the war of the rebellion prov- 
ing disastrous to all the interests of Mis- 
souri, educational, social and financial, 
he was constrained to resign his ebair in 
March, 1863, and immediately accepted 
the Professorship of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in Dartmouth College, returning 
to the seat of his former labors, but to 
enter upon a new field of endeavor, more 
congenial to his tastes and desires, 

To his new position Professor Sanborn 
brought the experience of age and the 
ardor of youth. For the first time was 
opened to him a proper arena for the dis- 
play of his rich and extensive stores of 
knowledge, accumulated through years 
of wide and general research in history 
and general literature. He immediately 
entered upon the true method of univer- 
sity education, and the one most fruitful 
of results, of imparting instruction by 
lectures; not the dry and elaborate prep- 
aration of the study, drawn out and en- 
grossed by rule and read to * scraping” 
classes, but the impromptu deliverance 
of a mind thoroughly saturated with the 
subject and alive to the opportunity. In 
this professorship he is still in service. 
He stimulates and enlists the enthusiasm 
of his pupils by inviting and assigning 
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subjects for criticism, declamation and 
careful treatment, thus inducing compe- 
tition, compelling research, and calling 
into profitable and agreeable activity the 
best powers of the mind. 

‘“As the result of all this,” said the 
late President Smith, ‘‘ so deep an inter- 
est has been awakened in the belles-let- 
res studies and exercises that fears have 
been expressed that other departments 
might be overshadowed. I speak with 
special knowledge’ on this subject, hav- 
ing had ason under the instruction of 
Professor Sanborn, and with comparative 
knowledge, I may add, as another of ny 
sons graduated at Yale. Indeed, I 
should be tempted, if it would not seem 
ungracious, to pronounce it superior. 
No part of the curriculum has had high- 
er commendation than this from exawin- 
ing committees of late, and gentlemen 
who have attended commencements for 
the last half dozen years have spoken 
emphatically of the great advance mani- 
fest as well inthe delivery as in the style 
of the speakers.” 

Professor Sanborn commenced to write 


for the press while an undergraduate, 
and has from that time wielded a prolific 


pen. More than one thousand articles of 
his preparation, on education, agricul- 
ture, temperance religion, politics, sci- 
ence and other topics, have appeared in 
various periodicals, besides a great num- 
ber of elaborate and learned papers in the 
North American Review, the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, New Englander American Biblical 
Repository, Christian Observatory, and 
other periodicals. 

He has also delivered addresses, dis- 
discourses and orations on a great varie- 
ty of subjects and occasions, before soci- 
eties, associations, conventions and bod- 
ies, learned and unlearned, many of 
which have been published. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1850, and prepared the report on 
education, and made speeches on various 
measures, which were printed. He de- 
livered eulogies on President Harrison 
and President Taylor; another before 
Phillips Andover Academy on Daniel 
Webster, with whom he was intimately 
acquainted, having married his brother’s 
daughter. He assisted Fletcher Webster 
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in editing his father’s correspondence, 
preparing most of the original matter of 
the introduction, and furnished a portion 
of the reminiscences of the great states- 
man lately published by Peter Harvey. 
He delivered the oration on New Hamp- 
shire Day at the Centennial in Philadel- 
phia, 1876. In 1875 he published a His- 
tory of New Hampshire, a volume of 423 
8vo. pages. Of this latter work James 
T. Fields, the well known author and 
critic, says: 

** The author sketches the characteris- 
tics of different epochs of civilization, 
contrasting the ancient and the modern ; 
gives a view of the condition of society 
at the time of the first settlements in 
America; narrates in a clear, luminous 
and effectlve style the principal events in 
the earlier and later colonial history, the 
wars, and the political and religious con- 
troversies through which New Hamp- 
shire, {n common with the rest of New 
England, has been called to pass, and the 
brilliant achievements and rapid progress 
of her history; and gives an outline of 
the lives of some of her most remarkable 
sons, together with an interesting sum- 
mary of her industrial development and 
the extent of her resources. The work 
is a clear, coherent and well arranged 
narrative, critical as well as historical, 
and written in an interesting and vigor- 
ous style.” 

Professor Sanborn was licensed as a 
Congregational minister Nov. 1, 1836, 
but has never sought ordination. He 
has, however, thronghout his profession- 
al career often occupied the pulpit in his 
own and other denominations, frequently 
speaking without ‘‘ notes,” in that clear, 
direct and pungent style which is char- 
acteristic of all his class, platform and 
pulpit efforts. 

In 1859 the University of Vermont con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

In 1846 he was appointed Justice of 
the Peace and Quorum, and from that 
time till his departure for Missouri, he 


_ held most of the justice courts in Hano- 


ver. 

In 1848 and 1849 he represented Hano- 
ver in the General Court, and in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1850. 

















In 1869 he was elected to the New 
Hampshire Senate, but declined to serve. 
Professor Sanborn has been twice mar- 


ried: (1) to Mary Ann, daughter of Eze- 
kiel Webster. Dec. 11, 1837, removing at 
once into the house formerly occupied 
by Dr. Oliver in Hanover, where his fam- 
ily has ever since resided. Catharine A., 
the eldest child, born in 1839, has long 
been known as an authoress, and has the 
past winter given a series of literary 
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talks or lectures in the parlor of Dr. 
Crosby’s church in New York City. Eze- 
kiel W., born in 1844, died in infancy. 
Mary Webster, born in 1845, is the wife 
of Paul Babcock, Jr., of Jersey City, 
N.J. Edwin W., bornin 1857, is amem- 
ber of the present Senior class in Dart- 
mouth College. In 1864 Mrs. Sanborn 
died, and on the second day of January, 
1868, he was married to Mrs. Sarah Fen- 
ton Clark of Detroit, Mich. 
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BY WILL E. WALKER. 


Said a robin unto a robin, 

** Let us build a nest in this tree.” 
Said in reply, the robin, 

**No, no! for cannot you see, 
*Tis near to the room of a student, 

And he our tormentor will be.” 


Said the first bird unto the second, 
“T’ll trust my welfare with him; 

I have heard his kind words to the children, 
As I sat on this favorite limb. 

And if he is kind to such rascals, 
Not a beam of our joy will he dim.” 


So a nest was built by the robins; 

And throughout the sunshine of Spring, 
By their cheery, persistent labor, 

By the songs they were wont to sing, 
They encouraged and cheered the scholar, 

And new hopes to his heart did bring. 


For they taught him of love and duty, 
Of wisdom and faith—to believe 

That He who cared for the robins, 
Would the wants of his soul relieve; 

Who heareth their songs of gladness, 
Should likewise his praise receive. 


And he loved and protected the robins, 
When others would threaten them ill; 
And in quiet they lived in the treetop, 
And sang of peace and good will; 
And speaker first says to his ** gude wife,” 


“T told you so—think so still.” 
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THE ORGANIC BASIS OF LAW. 


BY C. C. LORD. 


There is a story told of a miner who, 
laboring in a gold region, found a nug- 
get of prodigious size—so huge it was 
impossible for him to move it by his own 
unaided strength. A model of selfish- 
ness. he sat down by his treasure, stead- 
ily refusing all assistance from those of- 
fering, for the consideration of a share in 
the proceeds, to help him carry his prop- 
erty where its value could be made ac- 
tually available. At length, after pro- 
tracted watching, the demands of hunger 
became so urgent that he was constrained 
to offer one-half of his prize to any one 
who would bring him but a single plate 
of beans—a wealth of gold for a morsel 
of cheap food. 

Law is the formula of human necessi- 
ties. Its written and its rational embod- 
iments are but the formulated express- 
ions of the organic law implied in con- 
stitutional human nature. ‘The more 
this principle is ignored in its collective 
aspects, the more severe is its reaction 
upon the individual consciousness. 

Organized society isa design for the 
pasier fulfillment of the 
necessities. 


law of human 
The greater the degree in 
which the social design is effected with- 
out the assertion of the abstract con- 
sciousness of the individual, the greater 
is the popular sense of privilege; the 
greater the degree in which the arroga- 
tion of abstract individuality prevails in 
society, the greater is the sense of public 
misfortune. 

The organic basis of law suggests its 
inevitableness. Law cannot be escaped. 
This suggestion is profitable for the con- 
sideration of any aspiring to a realization 
of a state of lawlessness. Defiance of 
the forms and symbols of legally organ- 
ized society will not displace law ; it will 
only substitute civilized socialism by 
barbaric absolutism—the easier and more 
substantial for the harder and less sub- 


stantial appeal of law. Herein is defined 
the principle that, working in the con- 
stitutional fabric of human society, has 
made every past communistie enterprise 
degenerate and die in the wrangle of self- 
centered, individual interests. ‘The pro- 
cesses of this degeneration and death are 
so revolting and painful, their bare con- 
templation affords all necessary instruc- 
tion in regard to their true character. 

The necessity implied in the existence 
of law determines the extreme tempora- 
riness of all attempts at establishing and 
furthering an illegal status. It becomes 
us to contemplate the method of social 
restoration. This, too, is only an ex- 
pression of the law of necessity. Inher- 
ent social adaptation creates a demand for 
adequate social supplies. The prodigal, 
who, taking his own portion of goods, 
leaves his father’s house, to do business 
solely in the fulfillment of an accounta- 
bility to individual selfhood, comes back 
again, starving, in rags and tatters. Here- 
in is also involved an emphatically ap- 
propriate reflection. ‘The returning so- 
cial prodigal is even cravenly submissive 
to the active formulas of collective hu- 
man life; having tasted the delusive 
sweets of abstract individualism, he 
pleads of rationally constituted society, 
‘* Make me as one of thy hired servants.” 
If society would avoid a bigoted aristoc- 
racy, let it first beware of a licensed de- 
mocracy. 

The organic law of society cannot be 
rescinded; the attitude of human indi- 
vidual consciousness determines its en- 
franchising or enslaving character. The 
dual capacity of legal administration is 
illustrated by the difference between true 
manhood and real childhood, in that true 
manhood accepts voluntarily, and in part 
at least unconsciously, that to which real 
childhood submits only by constraint. 
True manhood is ina state of liberty; 
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real childhood is in a condition of bond- 
age. Reversing the order of statement, 
we find this dual conception of legal op- 
eration affirmed in the sublime symbolism 
of the Apostle Paul, as he defines the 
contrast between the law and the gospel, 
speaking of *‘ Jerusalem which now is, 
and is in bondage with her children; but 
Jerusalem which is above is free, which 
is the mother of us all.” 

The organic basic law of society is an 
embodiment of a supereminently foster- 
ing benevolence. It is the social father 
and mother of us all. Clinging closer to 
its tender bosom, mankind realizes the 
highest collective awards; ignoring it, 
the race suffers the dreadful ban of out- 
raged integrity. The corporate form of 
human society will exact the last tribu- 
tary farthing of every refractory mem- 
ber. This thought is not restrictive in 
its application. It makes its appeal to 
high and low, rich and poor, strong and 
weak. Ruler and subject must bow be- 
fore the constitutional law of things. 
Yet, being the embodiment of essential 
benevolence, as implying the generative 
potentiality of a fulfilled corporate form. 
the organic law of society admits of no 
absolute partiality. It allows every in- 
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dividual his rationally legitimate posi- 
tion in the corporate structure. The ra- 
tionally legitimate conception of this 
theme will alone give social peace. 
Through it, dispute, bickering, and war 
will cease even to the ends of the earth. 
The knowledge of the organic law of so- 
ciety is effected by the study of its cor- 
porate uses. When men seek to know 
the composite and correlative ends of 
individuals and things, instead of merely 
their simple relations, the true social sun 
will be seen to shine. The inculcation 
of this knowledge should begin in the 
nursery, where forms should be revealed 
in their natural, dependent relations,— 
the fruit upon the bough, the bough upon 
the branch, the branch upon the trunk, 
the trunk upon the root, and the root in 
the earth. The principles of action and 
re-action should be illustrated as the ap- 
prehension enlarges. The method should 
be carried forward to the school, the 
academy, the college and the university ; 
its conception should ramify the expres- 
sion of the rostrum, the press and the 
pulpit. The simple and abstract should 
pass away. The complex and concrete 
should occupy. 
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BY HELEN M. RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER I. 

It is an evening in January. Coldly 
bright gleam the myraid stars, and round 
and full the moon sails through a cloud- 
less sky. The bustle of the day is over, 
although there are yet many people upon 
the streets. Some are hurrying briskly 
along, wrapped in costly furs, others are 
toiling slowly and wearily on their way. 
with hardly enough clothing te keep 
themselves from freezing. 'Toward the 
south part of the city of C——, upon a 
retired street, stands aneat white cottage 
with green blinds. The moonlight falls 
softly upon it, stealing through the win- 
dows of the cosy sitting-room, lighting 
it with soft, gentle radiance. It rests 


softly upon the bowed head of a young 
man seated near the window. There is an 
unmistakable look of weariness or dissat- 
isfaction in the handsome, flushed face 
as he raises his head at length with a 
heavy sigh. 

‘Sitting here in the moonlight re- 
minds me of our old happy life at Maple- 
wood, Mary,” said he sadly. ** I would 
give all I possess—which would be little 
enough, | know—to be as free from care 
as I was then. But itis late, 1 must go,” 
he continued, rising from his seat. 

A young girl, who is seated upona 
lounge near by, arises quickly and ap- 
proaches him, saying gently : 

** Brother, don’t go out to-night. Stay 
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with mamma and me this once, please.” 

The sweet, pleading face of the gir] is 
raised eagerly to her brother’s as she 
gently seeks to detain him, one slender 
hand resting lightly upon his arm, the 
other resting upon the back of the chair 
he has just vacated. Gently, but with 
decision, Eugene Ross withdraws from 
the hand that would detain him, and 
turns half impatiently away from the 
sweet girl. Her eyes fill with tears and 
her rosebud lips quiver with suppressed 
emotion as she turns away and seats her- 
self by the window and watches her 
brother until his tall, manly form is lost 
to view. When she could no longer dis- 
cern him she arose, and hastily brushing 
aside the tears which in spite of her ef- 
forts to the contrary, had forced them- 
selves down her cheeks, she drew the 
snowy curtains closely about the win- 
dows. replenished the fire and lit the 
lamp, tidying up the little room with a 
touch here and there, such as only true 
housekeepers understand giving, and 
drawing a small work-table nearer the 
fire, seated herself in a low sewing chair, 
and taking some unfinished work from a 
work-basket near by, she plied her nee- 
dle rapidly. At length the door opens 
and a tall, slender lady enters the room. 

“Ah, mamma! I am so glad you have 
come. Have you finished your letters? 

‘*Yes, Mary, and I am very tired. 
This cough is wearing upon me fearfully. 
I find my strength is growing less daily. 
I wish I were back at the old homestead ; 
it seems as if I could gain new life 
there.” 

There was an anxious look in the girl’s 
face as she raised her blue eyes to the 
pale face before her, and the ominous 
cough, which at that moment reached 
her ear, did not tend to reassure her. 

Your medicine is not having any effect 
upon you. I must call another physi- 
cian to-morrow, dear mamma,” said she. 
A sad smile passed over the lady’s face 
as she replied: 

“My child, I fear it will avail little. 
However, if it will give you any satisfac- 
tion, I shall not object. Where is Eu- 
gene?” 

‘*He has gone to the club, mamma,” 
replied Mary quietly. There was not a 
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trace of the anxiety she felt in the sweet 
tones of her voice. Her mother was dy- 
ing—slowly but surely dying. She had 
known this for months. She had 
watched the color fade out of the dear 
face and the deep-blue eyes grow dim. 
She had taken all the care of the house- 
hold upon herself, and now if this terri- 
ble trouble was to come home to them— 
her brother’s unsteady habits made this 
fear almost a certainty—she must keep 
the knowledge of it from her suffering 
mother as long as possible. She must 
save him. ‘This was the one thought 
that filled her heart through the day and 
haunted her dreams at night. Not even 
the knowledge of her mother’s rapid de- 
cay couid cause her such bitter, poignant 
grief as that which filled her loving, ten- 
der heart at the thought that this broth- 
er, loved as only a brother can love, with 
a pure, unselfish, heartfelt love, was 
slowly but at the same time surely tread- 
ing the path that leads to the drunkard’s 
grave. Mary had cheated herself into 
believing that her mother was ignorant 
of the true state of affairs, therefore when 
Mrs. Ross spoke, after a silence of sev- 
eral moments, her words filled Mary’s 
heart, already aching with its burden of 
sorrow, with deeper anxiety than before. 

‘* Mary, I fear that Eugene is getting 
very unsteady. How seldom he passes 
aneyening at home. Once or twice I 
have detected the scent of liquor upon 
his return home at night. I have not 
spoken to you before for I would not 
needlessly alarm you, but I feel that I 
must say, must do, something to save 
him. Oh, that we had never left Maple- 
wood farm!” 

Mary’s head had sunk down upon her 
clasped hands at her mother’s words, and 
for a moment she made no reply, then 
she raised her eyes to her mother’s face 
and tried to speak cheerfully as she re- 
plied: 

*“*T hope that you are mistaken, mam- 
ma! I know that Eugene seldom passes 
an evening with us, but nevertheless I do 
not wish to judge him harshly. He finds 
life in the city so different from our quiet 
country habits, Ido not wonder he likes 
to go out with his young friends.” 

‘** Well, Mary, vou may be right ; I hope 
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you are. Lay aside your work now and 
sing some of those dear old home songs ; 
my heart seems so full of them to-night.” 

Mary laid aside her work, and, arising, 
she bent over her mother and pressed a 
kiss upon the thin cheek, and then seat- 
ed herself at the piano. She was not a 
skilled performer, but she played and 
sang simply and sweetly one piece after 
another, closing at length with that old, 
yet ever new song, ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.” She arose from the piano and 
drew a hassock to her mother’s side, and 
seating herself thereon rested her head 
upon her mother’s lap. With one fragile, 
almost transparent hand, Mrs. Ross 
brushed back from the sweet, childlike 
brow the clustering ringlets of dark 
brown hair that shaded it, and looked 
eagerly into the sweet face raised loving- 
ly toherown. Her gaze dwelt fondly 
yet sadly upon the lovely eyes, dark blue, 
with their sweet, innocent, holy, mourn- 
ful expression, the fair, rounded cheeks 
—a little pale to-night—and the sensitive 
rosebud lips. 

Mrs. Ross still bore traces of an ex- 
quisite beauty, that not even ill health 
could quite take away. 


Her eyes were 
not unlike her daughter’s, and the brown 
silken hair, although threaded here and 
there with silver, waved and rippled 
away from her brow, so white that the 
veins were plainly visible through the 


transparent skin. She wore a soft cash- 
mere wrapper, and a white fleecy shawl 
was thrown over her shoulders. 

‘“My child,” said she at length—and 
there was a loving cadence in her voice, 
mournfully low—* My child, I realize 
more truly to-night than ever before how 
short is my stay with you. My heart 
has gone out to the dear old home with 
its familiar surroundings, with a longing 
that I cannet repress. All the while you 
have been singing I have, in fancy, been 
back within its familiar rooms. The 
dear old home,” she repeated musingly, 
“you can hardly imagine the grief it 
caused me to part with it, endeared as it 
was by so many fond recollections. 
Nothing but the desire to be near Eu- 
gene and to have him surrounded by 
home influences could have reconciled 
me to the to change. But I fear the sac- 
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rifice to have been in vain, for home has 
lost its charm to him. But I am very 
weary. Kiss me goodnight, andI will 
retire. Shall you await up for your 
brother?” 

** Yes, think I will. I will accompany 
you to your room and see that you are 
comfortable for the night,” replied Mary, 
leaving the room as she spoke. Shesoon 
returned, bearing a night lamp in one 
hand and a small bowl of steaming broth 
in the other, which she handed her 
mother, saying: 

** Please drink this, mother. You ate 
but little at tea time, and this will warm 
and refresh you.” 

Ten minutes later Mary sat alone by 
the fireside. She greatly feared that if 
Eugene returned at all that night he 
would return intoxicated, for she knew 
that he had been drinking when he came 
home to tea—a very little. to be sure, but 
her quick eye had detected it as soon as 
he had entered the room. At every un- 
usual sound upon the street she would 
start nervously, the color leaving her 
cheeks for a moment, her heart beating 
rapldly. The clock struck eleven, and 
then twelve, and still he came not. 

How different this from the old life at 
Maplewood! There it flowed smoothly 
along. with hardly a ripple to break its 
surface; here it seemed full of treacher- 
ous waves that threatened at any mo- 
ment to overwhelm them. Her father 
had died when she was but a child, leay- 
ing a handsome competence to his wife 
and two children. They had remained 
at the farm until some four years previ- 
ous to the time of which I write. Eu- 
gene disliked farm life, and so his mother 
reluctantly sold the place se dear to her, 
and at his request purchased the small 
house where we find them located. A 
greater portion of their mutual wealth 
was invested in the firm of Rawson & 
Co., of which Eugene was a member. 
One year previous the firm had become 
bankrupt, and all that was left them was 
the little home and afew hundred dollars 
beside. From the date of the failure of 
Rawson & Co. Eugene changed greatly. 
He had readily obtained a situation as 
clerk at a fair salary, but he never seemed 
the genial, light-hearted young man he 
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had been in the past. He blamed him- 
self for being the cause of losing the 
property entrusted to him by his mother 
and sister. Aside from this he had lost 
the lady he had hoped—as the junior 
member of the house of Rawson & Co.— 
to make his wife. Miss Clara Corinth 
could smile upon the handsome and pros- 
perous young merchant. but the sad- 
faced, poverty-stricken clerk was quite 
another person in her estimation, so she 
had quietly sent him back his ring and 
other presents and that had been the end. 
It was not strange that ill luck and 
trouble drove him, as it has done many 
others. to the wine-cup, and while his 
mother and sister watched and prayed 
over him, she who had been the principal 
if not the whole cause of his downward 
career was just as light-hearted as if sin 
and misery were alike unknown in the 
world. Mary thought of all this as she 
sat alone by the fireside. One o’clock! 
The clock in a neighboring church struck 
the hour, and unable longer to remain 
quiet, Mary arose and walked the floor, 
her little hands clasped tightly together, 
her anxiety almost too great to be borne. 
Suddenly there came a knock at the door, 
low and cautious and twice repeated. Of 
late Eugene had frequently knocked, to 
avoid waking his mother by ringing the 
bell, when he had forgotten to take his 
night key, and Mary’s heart gave a joy- 
ous leap as she hastened to open the 
door. To her surprise a stranger stood 
before her. 

‘** This is Miss Ross, is it not?” said he 
politely. 

* Yes, sir,” replied Mary. 

**Tam Mr. Carr, of the firm of Carr & 
Co. I have come to tell you that your 
brother will not be in te-night.” 

Mary raised her face to his, and it 
gleamed white as marble in the pale 
moonlight. She essayed to speak, but 
could not. Her white lips moved, but 
no sound came from them. 

‘**Do not be alarmed; he is safe. I 
was passing the house and saw a light, 
and knew you must be waiting for him, 
him. I will care for him as tenderly as 
if he were my brother. Good-night.” 
And lifting his hat, the gentleman hast- 
ened rapidly away. 


MARY’S REWARD. 








Mary turned slowly and sadly away, 
sarefully secured the door and then re- 
entered the room she had left so hope- 
fully a moment before, all her fears real- 
ized now, and throwing herself upon the 
lounge, she burst into tears of shame and 
grief. That Mr. Carr, the noble gentle- 
man who had been so kind to her broth- 
er, should see him intoxicated, as she 
knew he must be! He would lose his 
employment, of course. No one would 
blame Mr. Carr for turning him away 
after this, and then his downward career 
would be more rapid yet. At length she 
sobbed herself to sleep, her last thought 
being of her wayward brother and the 
grief of her invalid mother when she 
learned the truth, for she well knew it 
could no longer be kept from her. 

It was late the next morning when 
Mary awoke, and a severe headache, 
caused by her over-anxiety and want of 
proper rest, caused her face to look pale 
and wan. She bustled about, however, 
and when Mrs. Ross awoke she found a 
delicious breakfast awaiting her. Mary 
greeted her mother with a kiss and many 
anxious inquiries regarding her health, 
to which Mrs. Ross replied by saying she 
was feeling quite nincely for her. 

** Eugene eaten and gone?” said Mrs. 

toss in a tone of inquiry. 

*It is very late, mamma. You have 
overslept yourself this morning, but you 
were sleeping so quietly [ would not 
awake you,” answered Mary evasively. 

Mrs. Ross looked searchingly into her 
daughter's face for a moment, but said 


no more until breakfast was over and 
Mary had cleared away the table and 
done the usual morning’s work, and 


they entered the cosy sitting-room, then 
she said quietly: 

‘Mary, you are keeping something 
from me that I must know. At what 
time did Eugene return last night?” 

Sadly enough did Mary tell of her 
lonely vigil and Mr. Carr’s call, keeping 
nothing back. Very pale grew the 
mother as her worst fears were more than 
realized, and she instantly decided to 
send Mary to the store to see if Eugene 
was there, and if not, to learn where and 
in what condition he was. 

Twenty minutes later Mary entered 
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the store of Carr & Co., but her brother 
was not there, neither was Mr. Carr, and 
she turned away heart-sick and half in 
despair. As she stepped from the build- 
ing she met Clara Corinth. She was 
dressed elegantly, and her fair, haughty 
face seemed more beautiful than Mary 
had ever before seen it. She regarded 
Mary with a cold, scornful look, no 
recognition whatever in the light-blue 
syes, as she swept past her and entered 
the store. Slowly Mary wended her 
way homeward. Just before she arrived 
at her own door she saw Mr. Carr cross- 
ing the street and coming towards her. 
She paused and awaited his coming. 

**Good morning, Miss Ross. I was 
just about to callat your home. You 
must be very anxious to learn something 
concerning your brother.” 

Mary bowed assent; her lips trembled 
so that she dared not trust herself to 
speak. 

‘*T wish I could soften the painful fact 
for you, Miss Ross,” said the gentleman 
courteously. ‘* Doubtless you knew that 
he was intoxicated last night. I had 
been out attending an evening party, and 
was on My way home when I met him in 
company with a policeman on his way— 
pardon me, but in order to save him you 
must know the truth—to the station- 
house. I intereeded, and the police- 
man, being an old acquaintance of mine, 
delivered him into my hands at once. I 
took him to a lodging house kept by a 
kind old lady, and saw him to a comfort- 
able room and to bed. I then left him 
and hastened homeward, calling upon 


you by the way. I have seen him this 


morning, and although he is suffering 
with a severe headache, he will be home 


soon, I think. Forgive me, if I have 


spoken too plainly.” 

* The truth is what I wished to know, 
sir, and I thank you for your kindness in 
behalf of my mother as well as myself.” 
She turned away witha sad * good morn- 
ing.” Theodore Carr watched her until 
she had entered the house and was lost 
to view, then he turned and walked rap- 
idly away, but all day long the sweet, 
sad face of Mary Ross haunted him, and 
he mentally resolved to do anything in 
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his power to save the unfortunate Eu- 
gene. 

CHAPTER I. 

Two months have rolled slowly away, 
and the month of March finds but little 
change in Eugene Ross. For a short 
time after the events recorded above, he 
had paused in his downward career, and 
his evenings, at his request, had been 
passed at the store. Theodore Carr had 
been his warm friend in the days of his 
prosperity, and he was one of those true 
and noble men who do not take them- 
selves away at the first approach of mis- 
fortune. He had given him a place in 
his store and showered many favors upon 
him, paying him the same salary he paid 
those who worked evenings as well as 
through the day. After afew weeks, 
however, Eugene began to be later in at 
night. and as Mary never left her mother 
now, together the two anxious watchers 
would await him. ‘They would plead 
with him. and he would promise faithful- 
ly to avoid his old companions, but they 
seemed ever on the lookout for him, and 
often he would return home under the 
influence of liquor. 

With the approach of spring Mrs. Ross 
failed rapidly. Physicians could give no 
hope, and each day she seemed to grow 
weaker and weaker. Finding the care 
and work too much for Mary, who was 
not strong, they had sought for and se- 
cured the services of Mrs. Wilmot, a 
widow lady who resided near by. The 
money which had been their sole depend- 
ance was rapidly diminishing, and Mary 
decided to sell her piano. Eugene sel- 
dom brought home any money, and Mary 
often felt her courage and strength near- 
ly worn out. Yet she knew there were 
thousands in the city worse off than her- 
self. Intoxicating drink is ruining bun- 
dreds of people every year all over our 
land. Will the day ever dawn that shall 
see the awful curse banished from our 
midst? I think the sun would shine 
brighter, the air seem sweeter and the 
earth itself would become almost a fore- 
taste of Heaven, could this be so. God 
grant that the day may not be far dis- 
tant. 

One evening Mrs. Ross sent for Eu- 
gene to visit her in her room. When he 
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entered she was lying upon the bed. Her 
face was very pale with the exception of 
the hectic spot which burned on either 
cheek. 

‘* My son,” said she feebly, raising her 
hand and laying it upon hisarm. ‘ My 
dear mother.” said he sadly, while the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. There was 
a silence of several moments, then he 
spoke gently, laying his hand upon his 
mother’s brow and stroking back the 
silken hair with a loving, tender caress. 

“ You are worse to-night, are you not, 
dear mother?” 

‘* T have been worse all day, and I wish 
to speak with you once more before it is 
too late. I want you to sign a temper- 
ance pledge here by your mother’s dying 
bed. Will you do it, my son?” 

He made no reply for a moment, then 
he said: 

“If I thought I could keep it God 
knows I would be glad to sign it, my 
mother, but you little know the tempta- 
tions I have to meet. Beside this, I feel 
that I cannot live without the use of 
strong drink; so what is the use of try- 
ing? I had better drink myself to death 
and done with it,” said he bitterly. 

‘“* Eugene, do not talk so. Draw a 
chair here by my side. It may be the 
last time I shall ever talk with you, yet 
it seems as if I cannot die and leave you 
like this. Will you not grant my last re- 
quest, my son?” 

Long and lovingly did the dying wo- 
man talk with him, and at last he grew 
calm and able to talk quietly and reason- 
ably, and promised to do as she request- 
ed. Mary was summoned, and she drew 
up a pledge, and there by his mother’s 
bedside, with her hand resting upon his 
shoulder, he signed it. 

**God bless you, my son, and may he 
help you to keep this pledge,” said Mrs. 
Ross as she sank back upon her pillow 
exhausted. 


Time passed on, and Eugene seemed 
really about to conquer his old enemy. 
After the first few days his appetite for 
strong drink diminished, and he as well 
as his friends, began to hope that the 
worst was over. Alas! poor Eugene! 


One evening, as he drew on his coat to 
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go out after tea, Mary approached him 
and said sadly : 

‘** Brother, must you go out to-night? 
Mother is worse, and I fear will not live 
until morning. I wish you could stay 
in.” 

‘**T have an errand to do for Theodore, 
who is ill, but it will not take me half an 
hour. I will return soon, sister.” 

He bent over her and kissed her fond- 
ly. and hurriedly left the house. Mary 
returned to her place by her mother’s 
side and soon forgot everything else, for 
a change was taking place that Mary 
knew full well heralded the approach of 
death. It had been storming all day, 
and the wind whistled mournfully around 
the little cottage. A sad, mournful vigil 
for poor Mary and Mrs. Wilmot to keep 
alone. Suddenly Mrs. Ross opened her 
eyes and gazed wildly around the room, 
saying: 

‘* Mary, where are you?” 

‘** Here I am, mother,” said she, gently 
laying her hand upon the cold, clammy 
brow of her dying mother. 

‘*Dear Mary, I cannot see you, my 
child.” 

With a low cry of anguish Mary sank 
upon her knees by the bedside. With a 
last effort Mrs. Ross raised her hand and 
laid it upon the bowed head of her daugh- 
ter, and said brokenly: 

‘*Promise me, Mary, that you will 
never forsake Eugene, let come what 
will.” 

‘*[ promise you, mother, that I never 
will,” said Mary between her sobs. 

**God bless you, my darling! ‘Tell 
Eugene—” the voice died away, there 
was one struggle for the breath that was 
gone forever, and all was over. With- 
out, the wind blew and the rain and sleet 
descended pitilessly ; within, Mary and 
Mrs. Wilmot were alone with the dead. 
Mary still knelt by the bedside, the hand 

of her dead mother resting as she had 
placed it upon the bowed head. Rever- 
ently Mrs. Wilmot approached the bed- 
side and gently raising the cold, dead 
hand, laid it softly down above the 
heart that had ceased to beat, and then 
gently, lovingly she drew the orphan 
girl to her heart. Weeping bitterly, 


















shoulder. 
have been by her side—where was he? 
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Mary rested her head against the lady’s The clock struck eleven while they sat 
Her brother, who should there, and still he came not. 
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Archzology has now become a science, 
and must be studied, like natural history, 
from disinterred specimens, as geology 
is illustrated by fossils. Indeed, there isa 
striking analogy between the physical 
history of the globe and the moral his- 
tory of its inhabitants. The age of this 
“ Huge rotundity we tread upon” 
is determined by the remains of animals 
embedded in its rocky tablets. So the 
duration of man upon its surface, and the 
progress of civilization, is learned from 
the works of art buried in the ruins of 
ancient cities. It is passing strange that 
the larger part of human history should 
be found in tombs and temples of past 
ages, found many feet beneath the sur- 
face of the‘earth. These records are ab- 
solutely essential to the knowledge of 
former ages. Within the present century 
great progress has been made in paleon- 
tology. ‘The deciphering of the Rosetta 
stone by Champollion, the interpretation 
of the cuneiform characters by Col. Raw- 
linson, the excavations made at Hassarlic 
and Mycznae by Dr. Schliemann, and 
the unearthing of Cypriote antiquities by 
Gen. Cesnola, have changed all our for- 
mer notions of ancient history, and great- 
ly increased our knowledge of ** the bur- 
ied past.” Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
Troy, Mycznae, Olympia and Cyprus 
have all uttered their voices and unveiled 
the mysteries of by-gone ages by their 
oracular revelations. The two most in- 
teresting works now before the public, 
relating to ancient art and history, are 
those of Dr. Schliemann and Gen. Ces- 
nola. The discoveries made at Hassarlic 
and Mycenae are certainly very old, very 
valuable and very instructive. Whether 
they are as ancient as the fallof Troy 
and antedate the age of Homer is not yet 
decided. Five spacious tombs, within 
the circuit of the cyclopean walls of the 
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Acropolis at Myeznae, buried twenty- 
five feet below the present surface of the 
soil, were opened by Dr. Schliemann. 
These tombs were cut in the solid rock. 
Some of them contained three bodies, 
supposed to be those of kings. From 
them were taken seven hundred works 
of art, of gold, silver, bronze and terra 
cotta, valued at twenty-five thousand 
dollars! The intrinsie value of the arti- 
cles amply repays the expense of the ex- 
cavation made forthem. These have a 
pecuniary and historic value which we 
cannot fully estimate, but the discoveries 
of Gen. Cesnola at Cyprus surpass those 
of all other antiquarians of this century. 
They give us the missing links in the his- 
tory of art, going back of historic times, 
and presenting in one grand panorama 
the preducts of Persian, Egyptian, Pha- 
nician, Greek and Roman skill. Pheeni- 
cia occupies an important place in these 
discoveries. Inthe time of Thotmes III., 
fifteen hundred years before Christ, there 
were found, in an old Theban tomb, pic- 
tures of four nations bringing tribute to 
that Egyptian king. One of them repre- 
sented a people of Cyprus. They 
brought works of art precisely like those 
found in that island by Gen. Cesnola, to 
wit.: vases of gold and silver. and works 
in stone and iron. In the time of Solo- 
mon, one thousand years before Christ, 
the Pheenicians were the great carriers of 
the Mediterranean trade, and were strong 
enough to protect their factories and 
commerce. They gave to Greece her al- 
phabet, but probably copied their arts 
from Egypt. 

General Cesnola was a braye and 
gallant officer in the war of the re- 
bellion. He gained noble laurels as an 
officer, but far nobler as a discoverer. 

President Lincoln never made a more ju- 
dicious appointment than when he made 
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Gen. Cesnola Consul at Cyprus. He ar- 
rived at his post of duty on Christmas 
Day of 1865. As the ship approached 
the shore of the island (for there were no 
wharves) the town of Larnica, his future 
residence, presented a most forbidding 
aspect. It looked the very picture of 
desolation; no sign of life, no vegetation 
anywhere visible except a few solitary 
palm trees. The island, viewed from the 
steamer, seemed to be a great cemetery 
of buried nations. Of course the com- 
merce of this island was very limited, 
and the duties of the Consul were given 
to the protection of American citizens 
and the vindication of American honor. 
He gave his time chiefly to intimate con- 
verse with the dead rather than the liv- 
ing. The Turkish rulers of the island 
were opposed to his plans. They thwart- 
ed his purposes in every possible way; 
but the General, by his dexterity. evaded 
their officials, by his sagacity outwitted 
their spies, and by his coolness defied 
their troops. He bought the territory he 
explored, and hired his own laborers, 
and succeeded in bringing away most of 
the valuable objects he disinterred. 

We will now give a summary of the re- 
sults of his labors. He discovered and 
examined the sites of twenty-eight an- 
cient towns and cities. He explored fif- 
teen ancient temples, sixty-five cities of 
the dead, sixty thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-two tombs. 
ered six aqueducts. ‘The number of val- 
uable articles taken from these localities 
was thirty-five thousand five hundred and 
seventy-three. Of these, five thousand 
were lost at sea, mostly duplicates, how- 
ever, so that the value of the general col- 
lection was not injured. Most of these 
treasures of art have been purchased by 
the Metropolitan Musenm of Art in New 
York City. Gen. Cesnola gave the pre- 
ference to his adopted country, and sent 
them to the United States before foreign 
nations had time to make their decision 
to purchase. It is a constant source of 


He also discov- 


regret by English and French antiquari- 
ans that these treasures were allowed to 
be brought to this country. 

The treasures brought up from the sub- 
terranean vaults of the temple of Curi- 
um, on the southwest portion of the is- 
land, were the most valuable and the 
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most important ever discovered in an- 
cient ruins. Four chambers were ex- 
plored, three of them tourteen feet and 
six inches high, twenty-one feet wide 
and twenty-three feet long; the fourth 
was a little smaller. These chambers 
were filled with fine earth which had 
percolated from above. ‘This earth was 
carried up to the surface, about thirty 
feet above. Three thousand basketfuls 
were removed in one month, leaving 
about eighteen inches of earth at the bot- 
tom. Here the treasures were found, 
after the hands had been dismissed. 
With one assistant, the General careful- 
ly examined the earth over every inch of 
the floors of the three large rooms. The 
first contained gold vessels and orna- 
ments of great value; the second con- 
tained silver; the third and fourth works 
of bronze, copper, iron and terra cotta. 
In the gold room was a pair of bracelets 
bearing the name of Eteandras, King of 
Paphos, who, in 672, B. C., paid tribute 
to Esarhaddon of Nineveh. These brace- 
lets are nearly half an inch in thickness, 
two feet long, perfectly flexible, and of 
the purest gold. How came these treas- 
ures of such immense value in these bur- 
ied vaults? They were probably the of- 
ferings of devotees and pilgrims to the 
sacred shrine above them. They exhibit 
works of art of different ages and na- 
tions, and probably required centuries 
fer their accumulation. We can account 
for their being strewn upon the floors of 
these rock-hewn vaults only upon the 
supposition of their hasty concealment 
by priests when the city was sacked and 
the temple destroyed. 

Gen. Cesnola’s narrative of his adven- 
tures with the Turks upon the island and 
his fortunate escapes from the grasp of 
power is written with charming simplici- 
ty and beauty, and has all the interest of 
a first-class novel. The pictorial illus- 
trations render the book invaluable to 
the student. The work bears this dedi- 
cation: 

TO 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


MR. HIRAM HITCHCOCK, 


IN TOKEN OF A FRIENDSHIP OF 
MANY YEARS, WHICH OFTEN 
CALLED FORTH ITS TRU- 

EST TESTS;. AND IT 
NEVER FAILED. 


—E. D.jSanborn. 





The most patriotic people, the world 
over, are those who cherish most devot- 
edly the love of their birth place, who 
keep ever fresh in memory the associa- 
tions of childhood and youth, who are 
influenced, still, by the ties of family and 
home, of neighborhood and social life, 
by which they were controlled in earlier 
years. As the broadest and strongest 
humanitarian loves his native land su- 
premely, so the truest citizen of our 
great republic, no matter in what part of 
the Union his abiding place may be, loves 
his native state with heartfelt devotion, 
and the most loyal citizen of the State is 
he who cherishes the strongest attach- 
ment for his native town; and the scenes 
and associations of early life. 

Most appropriate and most commenda- 
ble, then, is the growing custom of hold- 
ing periodical reunions of the natives of va- 
rious States, in the great commercial and 
political centres, like New York and 


Washington. No less appropriate and 
every way desirable, would be the cus- 


tom of town reunions—periodical gather- 
ings, either in the town itself, at Concord, 
or some more accessible point, of the na- 
tives and former residents of each of our 
New Hampshire towns. This thought 
takes direct expression from the recent 
reunion at Concord of natives and for- 
mer residents of the old town of Barn- 
stead. This occurred on the evening of 
February 28, at Phenix Hotel, and there 
were present upon the occasion, nearly 
two hundred persons, including the mem- 
bers of the Barnstead Brass Band, and a 
delegation of some sixty of the present 
residents of the town, with over a hun- 
dred former residents, some of whom are 
among the most distinguished citizens of 
the State, Judge Lewis W. Clark, Hon. 
John G. Sinclair, Hon. John P. Newell, 
and other well known public men being 
among the number. 

Col. E. S. Nutter of Concord, a native, 
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and formerly a prominent citizen of the 
town, who originated the idea of the re- 
union, (in carrying out which he was 
ably seconded by the Committee on In- 
vitation—Messrs. J. P. Nutter, 
V. Dudley and A. A. Young), was 
president of the evening, and after 
a season of social greeting, followed 
by a supper at which ample justice was 
done to bill of fare, he 
dressed the assembly briefly, and in sub- 


Charles 


an elaborate ad- 


stance as follows: 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW 'TOWNSMEN OF 
BARNSTEAD: I have been reluctant to ac- 
eept your kind invitation to preside on 
this occasion, for I deem it no mean hon- 
or to address such a gathering, compris- 
ing. as it does, so much of ability and ex- 
perience. and it is with heartfelt pride 
that [look upon you as the representa- 
tives of the good old town of Barnstead, 
—my native place, and where I spent 
some of the happiest years. and made 
some of the pleasantest acquaintances of 
my life.—a town whose hardy ancestry 
were noted for their staunch integrity; a 
town whose picturesque hills and valleys 
abound with sweet memories of olden 
days; a town that has sent forth far more 
than her quota of able, active and uprignt 
men, and handsome. modest and domes- 
tic women to valiantly fight the battle of 
life. You may have known much of joy 
and sorrow since, but it is with honest 
pride, and earnest congratulation that | 
look into the faces before me, knowing 
that so many of you owe your birth, or 
something of your training and experi- 
ence to that New England town; but 
others shall speak of its history and rem- 
iniscences, its sons and daughters, and, 
as for me, and my compatriots here, we 
welcome you to this happy meeting and 
reunion. May we have many such here 
on earth, and when all life’s struggles 
shall be over, may we all be present at 
another joyful meeting and reunion in a 
better land. I will not detain you lon- 
ger with any remarks of mine. 

Mrs. Norman G. Carr, of Concord, a 
daughter of Barnstead, was introduced 
and read an original poem, of rare merit, 
followed by a most interesting historical 
address by George W. Drew, Esq. 






















After the address there were toasts, 
and responses by several of the promi- 
nent gentlemen present, including Judge 
Clark, Hon. John P. Newell, Dr. H. C. 
Canney of Manchester, Col. J. Horace 
Kent, Charles S. George of Barnstead, 
and Hon. John G. Sinclair, prolonging 
the delightful occasion into the * small 
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hours of the morning, when the compa- 
ny separated, happier and better for hay- 
ing renewed their old time friendships, 
and rekindled the memories of youthful 
associations. 

Following we give the poem and ad- 
dress, which will be read with interest 
by not a few of our patrons: 




















POEM. 





BY MRS. N. G. CARR. 


The stream of time, as has been often sung, 
Ne’er pauses or flows backward in its way ; 
And we, upon its surface swiftly borne, 
Must aye *‘ move on,” though fields elysian lay 
Along the banks and woo a longer stay. 


Yet, ever, as we glide adown the stream, 
A wond’rous artist hovers at our side, 

And with swift, magic fingers, scene by scene, 
He paints them all—the landscape spreading wide, 
The homes where living, speaking forms abide. 


These pictures, crowded close in Memory’s halls, 
We bear along through all the changing years ; 
And oftentimes when present pleasure palls, 
And we grow sick of humdrum cares and fears, 
They lead us back to life’s first joys and tears. 


I wish each native of the olden town, 
Whose name we honor, coming here to-night, 
Might bring their Barnstead views and lay them down 
Like stereoscopic pictures, that we might 
Scan them at leisure and their charms recite. 


Scenes from our childhood days we love the best ; 
The pasture brooks—the ledges where we played— 
The long, long road to school—the half-way rest 
On the big rock within the old tree’s shade— 
The ivy patch down in the forest glade, 


The raspberry bushes by the pasture wall— 

The distant corners where the blackberries grew— 
The merry beechnut parties in the fall— 

The apple harvest with its jolly crew; 

Their peals of laughter come to us anew. 


The huskings, quiltings, apple-bees and all . 
The rustic customs of our youngest days! 

How strange the contrast with the formal calls, 
The stilted manners and the put-on ways, 

The ‘* kid-glove” parties of these modern days! 
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The old gray school-house where we learned to read, 
Plodding through Webster’s speller, page by page— 
The wooden seats, recording many a deed 
Of famous jack-knife in that early age— 
The box-like desk where sat the whilom sage. 


The meeting-house, with its wide, pen-like pews— 
Its quaint old pulpit, crimson-decked and high, 
Where good Priest George, once in three Sundays, rose 
To preach the word of Life to you and I; 
How dignified his mien—how keen his eye! 


Another view—a homestead, old and brown, 
Far from the dusty road—down a long hill; 
Above its square, flat roof the elms bend down, 

As if to guard it from all future ill— 
The well-sweep by the door is standing still. 


But where are now the aged forms we loved— 
Whose hearty greetings met us at the door— 
Whose deeds and words are strangely interwove 

In all the halo that our childhood wore? 
Ah! they will meet our longing eyes no more. 


Yes, well to us may Barnstead’s soil be dear, 
For underneath her sods and drifted snow. 
We've laid to rest, with many a bitter tear, 
As fond, true hearts as earth ean ever know. 
Sweet be their sleep, secure from all life’s woe! 


God bless the old, loved town! 


May no dark deed 


E‘er be connected with her cherished name! 
And may her future children well succeed 

In winning honors that may raise her fame, 

Keeping her record free from blot or stain! 


ADDRESS. 





BY GEORGE W. DREW. 


When an artist wishes to put upon can- 
vas the scenery which is before him, he 
pencils in outline the figure he wishes to 
represent. He can fill in the finer pen- 
cillings at his leisure. 

I bring before you this evening simply 
the outlines of a sketch—a picture unfin- 
ished. I have not the artist’s hand. or 
genius, to complete it. Itis for you to 


add the finer pencillings of personal ex- 
periences and reminiscences, and bring 
out the picture as you would have it. 
This re-union of the former residents 
of Barnstead was a happy thought of our 








friend E. S. Nutter. It is well for us to 
meet as we have this evening and gather 
up the fragments of history of our native 
town, as they lie scattered in the minds 
of her people. 

It means something more than the 
passing of a social hour. There is much 
in the sociability of the time, but there is 
a deeper feeling in our hearts. It calls 
to mind the remembrances of home life 
around the old hearth stone, and brings 
out the picture anew, of the family circle. 
As we sit here this evening amid the glit- 
ter of gas lights, and the festivities of the 
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hour, it is fitting for us to recount the 
hardships of our fathers in the wilder- 
ness. How they felled the forest, and 
builded their log houses ; how they open- 
ed to sunlight the lands, and scattered 
their seeds in the unplowed soil; how 
they, fewin numbers, builded school 
houses and churches, and opened roads, 
and by their devotion, enterprise, and in- 
dustry, laid the foundation for society, 
and posterity. The axe that struck 
deep into the heart of the forest did 
more. It builded communities and towns; 
it builded cities, and states; it sowed the 
seeds of a government, and they grew a 
powerful nation; and out from this un- 
broken wilderness, the noblest people of 
earth have grown, and the honor is due 
to our fathers, who did the labor. 

Our ancestors, most of them, have 
passed away; they are sleeping to-day 
beneath the soil on which they labored; 
they have left us a rich legacy; it would 
be ungenerous for us to neglect them or 
to forget their memory. So, to-night, as 
we gather around this table, let us teli of 
their virtues, their heroism, their devo- 
tion, their energy and enterprise, for in 
telling of their virtues and energy we do 
them honor. 

We are to speak of the early settle- 
ment and first pnblic acts in the history 
of Barnstead. Time will only permit me 
to speak of afew. I wish the work had 
fallen to other hands. I see men here 
who should have spoken, for they could 
do it better thanI. I know of no person- 
al reminiscences to relate; what I have 
to offer is a few facts gathered from the 
history of Barnstead, given us by Dr. 
Jewett, about as he has given them, and 
if I fail to interest you, you must fill in 
the picture by your table talk which will 
come after. 

The granting of a charter for the town 
of Barnstead was given to Rev. Joseph 
Adams, and others, of Newington, by 
Lieutenant Governor Wentworth, in 1727. 
It was then a wilderness, with few en- 
couragements for new settlers; and ow- 
ing to the hostilities of the Indians, and 
various causes, permanent settlements 
were not made till 1765. The town lay 
along the thoroughfare between Lake 
Winnipiseogee and the shore towns of 





Portsmouth and Dover. In 1768, settlers 
began to move up this thoroughfare, and 
locate upon their lands, purchasing them 
of the charter proprietors in lots of sixty 
and of one hundred acres. Often they 
were sold for non-payment of taxes, the 
owners in Newington probably consider- 
ing them of little value. At this time 
farms were laid out, and spaces for roads 
left between every tier of lots, the 
lands bordering on the town of Pittsfield 
being taken first. 

The old charter reads, ‘* That all mast 
trees growing on said tract of land were 
reserved, for the better order, rule, and 
government of said town.” 

The first record of any sale of lands 
after the survey of the town, was in 1667; 
this: lot was bought by Benj. Nutter of 
Newington, being lot No. 37. It con- 
tained one hundred acres, and was the 
land now owned by C. 8. George, Esq., 
south of the Parade, on the Pfovince 


road.* Many ofthe charter members and 
owners of these lands from 1727 to 1761, 


are names familiar to us all, names that 
have figured in the town’s history ever 
since. It would be interesting to follow 
these families, but I simply call to mind 
their names, such as Nutter, Pickering, 
Walker, Ayers, Brock, Shackford, Davis, 
Hodgdon, Tebbets, Dennett, Clark, 
Wentworth, Bunker, Cinclair, Colbath, 
Garland, Locke, Pitman, Parshley, Pen- 
dergast, Hall, Munsey, and others you 
ean recall. 

Ebenezer Adams was the first person 
who, with a family, settled in Barnstead. 
(No date given.) He located on a lot 
near the north line of Barrington, (now 
Strafford.) He was ason of Rev. John 
Adams’ one of the charter proprietors. 
Col. Richard Cinclair was the second; 
and it is said that his wife, in the absence 
of her husband, brought hay on a hand 
sled from Newington, a distance of thirty 
miles, to keep her cow from starving. 
Probably if the cow had to depend upon 
our girls of to-day, for hay, provided in 
this way, the cow would come out spring 





*I donot find in the history of Barnstead, by 
Dr. Jewett, the date of the survey of the town. 
It seems to me the above date is incorrect, for Dr. 
Jewett, page 49, says: ‘*No lots were sold, nor 
permanent houses built, prior to the year 1765,” 
and yet on page 72 he says, the first lot, &c., was 
bought in 1667. 
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poor. James Dealing was the third. 
These, and others were the first to 
plunge into the wilderness with their 
families, and open the doors of a civil- 
ization. Their log houses were rude, 
and primitive, but they were occupied 
by warm and noble-hearted men and 
women, who had a purpose in life, and, 
going out bravely, met the obstacles in 
the way, and overcame them. But we 
have no dates of their settlement given 
us by Dr. Jewett. The old province 
road, and the first public one built in 
town, was ordered by the General Court 
in 1770. It was to be the great through 
road from Portsmouth to Concord, and 
passed by the Ist range of lots. The 
lands at this time were owned by many 
of the charter proprietors, and aroad tax 
was assessed upon each owner. Previ- 
ous to this, the traveler, on his way, 
marked the winding paths by spotted 
trees. This road was built by Jonathan 
Chesley, and though it was a great con- 
venience, it proved aheavy burden from 
the tax imposed. Many of the settlers 
surrendered their rights to the land, and 
they were sold by the officers of the 
crown, by auction, the sales being made 
at Dover, Portsmouth and Newington. 
The nearest market was at Dover and 
Durham, and the settlers often went on 
foot, or on horse-back, the journey often 
occupying weeks. 

There was a condition inthe charter 
made tothe proprietors in 1727, that 
there should be a meeting-house, for 
public worship, built in town within the 
period of three years from date of said 
charter, provided, if the Indian hostili- 
ties prevented, the meeting-house should 
be erected within three years after they 
had ceased. From the time of this char- 
ter till 1760, the Indians kept up a con- 
stantannoyance. Why wonder that they 
should? They had been driven from their 
happy hunting-grounds, and early wild, 
life homes, by these settlers. They of- 
ten returned to visit their long loved Sun- 
cook, the valley of which was a charmed 
spot to them. It was the hunting and 
fishing ground of their youth. They lis- 
tened tothe sweet murmuring of the 
pines, gazed silently upon the ponds, 
watched the leaping waters of the brooks 
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and rivers, and as they sat musing over 
the encroachments of the white settlers, 
upon the grounds the Great Spirit had 
given them, why wonder that a spirit of 
revenge should creep over their benight- 
ed minds. Why wonder that the torch 
fired the settlers’ log houses, and their 
scanty barns reduced to ashes. and their 
corn fields laid waste. They had been 
driven from all that was dear to them, 
and the invaders of their soil were our 
white settlers. The year 1760 found 
these pioneers free from the Indian 
troubles. Accordingly Rev. Joseph Ad- 
ams came from Newington and selected 
a lot of land for the church. ‘It was in 
a valley, near a stream of water, about a 
mile north of Strafford line.” Here the 
log meeting-house was erected, and the 
minister, and workmen, and hunters 
gathered around the altar and dedicated 
the first meeting-house in Barnstead tothe 
service of God. Mr. Adams preached, 
and the workmen sung hymns. Theser- 
vice was short, and the hearers few. Yet 
the work was earnest and devout; and 
who shall say that the service was not 
acceptable to him who readeth the heart. 

The next meeting-house was at the 
Parade. It was the second church, but 
the tirst framed church ever erected in 
Barnstead ; the size, 40 by 60 feet. and a 
commodious edifice for the times. It was 
commenced in 1788, completed in 1799, 
and was situated on the north side of the 
common. This common, or parade, as 
we call it. had been set aside for church 
and public purposes by the generosity of 
Eli Bunker. 

The third meeting-house was built in 
1803, and stood upon land presented by 
John Tasker. This house remained un- 


finished till 1820, when it was removed 
to ** Winkley’s Corner.” 
ries, windows above and below, and glass 
7x9, with seventy-two lights in a window. 
To furnish and to pay for it, they resort- 
ed to a public sale of the pews by auc- 


It was two sto- 


tion. Atthe auction there was a large 
assembly of the best men in town. The 
auctioneer commenced by saying he 
would dispose of the pews on the lower 
floor first, and then from the deacon’s 
desk, holding up a bottle full of brandy, 
commenced by saying, that ‘ each bid 
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would entitle the bidder to a fresh drink.” 
I need not tell you the bidding was ear- 
nest, the pews sold rapidly. and the nec- 
essary funds supplied. Mr. E.S. Nutter 
tells me, at a later day he sold this same 
old church, by auction, for $92, in gold, 
and distributed the money to the old pew 
owners, who bid previously. undoubted- 
ly for the brandy. 

The next meeting-house was at the 
north part of the town, but of this and 
other churches erected since, I have not 
time to speak. 

The early ministers were Rev. John 
Adams, Elder Knowlton, and Rev. Enos 
George. Mr. Adams was a proprietor 
member. He came to Barnstead in 1760, 
and, as I have said, erected the first log 
meeting house. He was the pioneer in 
all public affairs, and as early as 1758, 
while in Newington, was one of eight 
clergymen selected by the Congregation- 
al Convention, to apply to Governor 
Wentworth fora charter for a college 
within the Province of New Hampshire, 
which was granted in 1769. He was the 
leading spirit in the settlement of Barn- 
stead, and was an uncle to John Adams 
the President, who, in writing of him in 
1821, said, ‘* That in conversation he was 
vain, loquacious, though somewhat 
learned and entertaining; his sermons 
were delivered in a beautiful and musical 
voice, quoting scripture, and preaching 
without notes.” He died in 1783, being 
the oldest minister in New England. 

Elder David Knowlton was the first 
settled minister, and was of the Free 
Will denomination, but died two years 
afterwards, aged 29. 

In 1803, Rev. Enos George was em- 
ployed asa teacher by the town. He 
was settled over the first church in 1804, 
and was to preach in both meeting- 
houses—at the Parade and ‘ Winkley’s 
Corner.” Mr. George, in-his ministry, 
wns very successful. His social and gen- 
eral abilities were marked. From the 
year 1804 to 1824, through the winter 
months, he taught school at the Parade. 
From 1816 to 1856 he was Town Clerk, 
and no man ever performed his duties 
better. His legal knowledge, his fine 
penmanship, and his faithfulness as a 
public officer, are written upon every 
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page of the record <A _ good speak- 
er, earnest in his work, prompt in action, 
he served his people well. He died in 
1859, aged 78, lamented by all who knew 
him. 

Rev. Nathaniel Wilson, a Free Wil] 
Baptist minister, was ordained in 1805, 
and lived in the first framed dwelling 
house ever erected in Barnstead. He 
preaehed thirty-five years, and died in 
1843. 

Elder Tingley, a Free Will Baptist, 
was settled over the North Church in 
1777. This was before any church was 
erected. Since then Elders Buzzell, 
Boody, Coodey. and others, have been 
settled, but I have not time to speak of 
them, neither is it to our purpose. 

The first settled school teacher was 
Cornelius Kirby. employed by the town 
in 1784. There being no school house, 
the school was kept in the private house 
of Wm. Newells, in the south part of the 
town, on the old Province road. 

In 1782, ata Town Meeting, it was voted 
to divide the town into five school dis- 
tricts, to have an agent in each, and to 
build school houses within two years. 
The first was at the Nutter district, the 
second at the Parade, one at the south- 
east section, and one at the north. Small 
appropriations were made from year to 
year, as the limited means of the people 
would allow. In 1800 the five districts 
had eight school houses, and a man was 
employed in each of them to teach in the 
winter months; in 1817 they had eleven 
houses, and have since steadily increased. 

In 1769 John Bunker came to Barn- 
stead and erected the first grist mill on 
the Suncook river. He was proprietor 
and miller. He afterwards built the first 
saw mill. This mill superceded the axe, 
and the hewed timber gave way to the 
more desirable sawed lumber. After 
this began the erection of framed build- 
ings. 

In 1776, publie roads began to be laid 
out by the town, and the first was built 
to run from the old Province road to Mr. 
Bunker’s mills. In 1787, the road from 


North Barnstead to Dover was built, and 

extended from Dover to Gilmanton. 
Passing through Barnstead, or any 

other country town to-day, one cannot 

















nelp noticing the immense labor our early 
settlers must have given to the building 
of these roads, and the heavy stone walls 
that protectthem. They are among the 
works that tell us ef the labor and ener- 
gy of our fathers. 

The first record of any Town Meeting 
for the election of Town and County Of- 
ficers bears date November 22,1775. The 
call included the town ef Gilmanton, and 
was held in a private house. The Legis- 
lature was held at Exeter that year, and 
Joseph Badger was the chosen Repre- 
sentative. The population of the town 
at this time was 252. Ata ‘Town Meet- 
ing, April 26, 1775, it was voted: ** Cap- 
tain Richard Cinclair 1J. 11s. 6d., lawful 
money, for his and the men’s expenses in 
going down below for the defence of our 
country.” ‘John Tasker and Samuel 
Pitman a Committee of Safety.” *‘* The 
town’s proportion of corn for the army 
was 3885 pounds.” $52.00 bounty for 
every man who would goto the army. 
“$600 tothe men to serve at Crown 
Point,” etc., ete. ** That ‘ Silver money,’ 
(dollars of our daddies) be paid to our 
three years’ men, and no more.” 

The first mail route established by gov- 
ernment run from Dover to Gilmanton, a 
distance of sixty miles. A Mr. Bragg 
was the mail carrier, he carrying the 
mails in saddle-bags, on horse-back. 
There were oats on one side for his horse, 
and the mail on the other for the people. 
In 1808 another mail route was establish- 
ed, running from Barnstead to Gilman- 
ton, once a week, and others followed 
soon after. The first Postmaster was 
Charles Hodsdon, Jr., his office being in 
his dwelling house on the Province road. 
The New Hampshire Patriot was the first 
weekly paper takenin town. A news 
paper in those days was a great luxury, 
and at the sounding of the horn crowds 
would gather round the mail carrier for 
the news. The New Hampshire Patriot 
continued to be the leading paper taken, 
and through its medium the people im- 
bibed their early democracy. Barnstead 
has always been true to its democratic 
principles. Write it down democratic, 
every time, without waiting for the elec- 
tion returns. 

Caleb Merrill opened the first law of- 
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fice atthe Parade in 1811. Isaac O. 
Barnes commenced practice in 1822, but 
after a law term of nine years moved to 
Massachusetts. Norris, Elkins, and oth- 
ers, opened offices in Barnstead, but the 
good behavior of its people did not give 
sufficient support for them to remain, and 
they afterwards became notable in other 
places. 

Dr. Joseph Adams settled in Barnstead 
as the first physician, in 1792. Quite ad- 
vanced in years, he did not enter into ac- 
tive practice, but occupied his time and 
attention on a farm he purchased on the 
Province road, near Gilmanton line. Dr. 
Jeremiah Jewett also settled in 1762. He 
was & young man, twenty-five years of 
age. He purchased five acres of land, 
and built the second house at the Parade, 
the first being built by Benjamin Hodg- 
don. Fora quarter of a century he was 
the only active physician in Barnstead. 
He died in 1836. Dr. N. T. George set- 
tled in 1822, and was particularly noted 
for his literary abilities, having supplied 
the press with nurerous articles, and the 
publisher of several small books. He 
died in 1849. 

The first man who opened a store in 
Barnstead was Richard Cinclair, in 1774. 
He was followed successfully by Paul G. 
Hoitt, Moses Stiles, Nathaniel Goodhue, 
Charles G. Sinclair from Bethlehem, and 
others of a later day. Samuel Webster 
commenced business at North Barnstead 
in 1820, and entered largely into the lum- 
ber trade. I remember him well, for 
when six or seven years of age I was in 
his employment, cutting carrot tops at 
three cents a day, and made more money 
proportionally, than I have ever been 
able to do since. 

At the time of our earliest settlers, and 
for fifty years afterwards, manufactured 
articles were made by hand. Farmers 
made their own plows, and other agricul- 
turalimplements. Every article of wear- 
ing apparel, and household furniture 
were made without the aid of machinery. 
If these early settlers could have stepped 
into Machinery Hall during the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, the most ingenious of 

them would have been surprised. The 
farm produced the flax and the wool, and 
the young wife was happy in her carding, 
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weaving, and making the garments for 
herself, husband and children. 

Barnstead sent her best men to the 
General Court. Charles Hodsdon served 
from 1797 to 1821, excepting seven years. 
John Nutter, Wilson and Walker served 
their respective years down to the time 
when two representatives were chosen 
annually. 

The first Town Clerk was Benjamin 
Nutter, elected in 1775, and serving six 
years. Then came Nelson, Bunker, Ben- 
jamin Hodsdon, Charles Hodsdon, Jew- 
ett, Charles Hodsdon, Jr., and Enos 
George, the latter serving forty-two 
years. 

Barnstead has ever been noted for its 
active military spirit. The Common at 
the Parade was a fit place for the per- 
formance of military duty. Barnstead, 
Gilmanton, and Gilford constituted the 
Tenth Regiment, and three days in the 
year they met for regimental drill. The 
red coats, the buff pants, the stove pipe 
hat with red ribbons, the white feather 
with red top, a thousand men marching 
double quick to the music of the old 
Barnstead Brass Band, fired the youthful 
heart to the true military genius of the 
times. The light artillery of six pound- 
ers, drawn by a company of men six feet 
two inches in their stockings, the rattling 
of the wheels of the heavy artillery, and 
the deep thunderings of the cannon as 
they belched forth fire and smoke, woke 
the neighborhood from its usual quiet- 
ness and played upon the nerves of the 
sensitive people as the shot and shell 

upon Fort Sumpter. Commanded by 
such officers as Gen’s Bickford, Leroy, 
Hoitt, Dow, Moulton and Walker, to- 
gether withthe military spirit,genius and 
discipline of its soldiery,the old Tenth 
regiment was stamped with a name his- 
toric in the annals of the State. 


“On a prancing steed with an escorting band 
Major Nutter rode on to take the command; 
What authority dwelt in his resolute face, 
And dignity shone in his stately pace. 


How his sword gleamed and flashed in the sun- 
light fair, 

How his high toned voice ran out on the air; 

“ Attention, battalion!” each man of the host 

With closely clasped weapon stood firm at his 
post.” 
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For the war of 1812, the Mexican war, 
and the war of the late rebellion, Barn- 
stead furnished brave men who went out 
to fight in their country’s cause. Barn- 
stead has never faltered in the hour of 
need. The bravery and valor of its peo- 
ple are engraven upon the tablet of their 
country’s memory. Many of them to- 
day are sleeping upon foreign soil, but 
they are not forgotten in the hearts of 
her citizens; she remembors her soldiers, 
Her Democracy is earnest, and her hero- 
ism devoted. 

Barnstead has had a goodly number of 
self educated men. We will only men- 
tion a few of her college graduates. 

Spofford D. Jewett—clergyman—grad- 
uated from Dartmouth, 1827. 

George Franklin George, (son of Rey. 
Enos George), from Dartmouth. 

Albert E. Hodgdon, from Dartmouth, 
1842. 

John P. Newell, from Dartmouth, and 
the first scholar of his class. 

Horace Webster, LL.D., from Dart- 
mouth, 1849. 

John Wheeler, M.D., Dartmouth, 1850. 

Rey. A. H. Quint, D.D., Dartmouth, 
1846, 

Hon. Lewis W. Clark, (now Judge,) 
Dartmouth, 1850. 

Luther E. Shepard, Dartmouth, 1851. 

David M. Edgerly, M.D.. from Dart- 
mouth, 1864. 

Charles A. Bunker, Dartmouth, 1864. 

Nathaniel L. Hanson, Dartmouth, 1864. 
while Augustus C. Walker, Wm. Walker, 
and Arthur C. Newell were at Dartmouth 
College for the term of two years. We 
could add along list of eminent physi- 
cians, natives of Barnstead, who have 
graduated from Medical Colleges, but 
there areso many of themI have not 
time to mention their names. 


You will see by these names, (and to 
these many others might be added, of 
those not graduates, but equally prom- 
inent) that Barnstead occupies no mean 
position as regards her literary and 
public men. Her soil may not be the 
richest—her hills are rocky, and her 
sandy plains barren. While other towns 
boast of their corn and wheat-fields, their 
potatoes and agricultural products (and 
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Barnstead is not behind in these re- 
spects), she glories in her men. Notown 
in the State has produced greater or bet- 
ter. Her scholars are in all parts of the 
Union ; her lawyers and judges are prom- 
inent ; her ministers are the foremost dic- 
tators of New England orthodoxy; her 
politicians are the leaders in politics ; her 
physicians are noted for their skill; her 
merchants are active and worthy; her 
citizens are honest and industrious, and 
her public honor is untarnished. You 
and I feel proud of our nativity, for it is 
an honor to be one of her sons. 

There are many historical facts which 
I ought and could speak of connected 
with the individual and public interests 
of Barnstead, had I time. I am aware 
that I have already wearied your pa- 
tience. I have given a running account 
of some of the public acts in a hurried 
manner, as condensed as possible, and 
must leave other points of interest for 
you to speak of in replying to sentiments 
prepared for you. I could speak of the 
characteristic traits of the leading fami- 
lies, their energy, their devotedness, in- 
tegrity and honesty in the formation of 
principles, that have ever marked Barn- 
stead as one of the most reliable towns 
in the State. I could speak with pleas- 
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ure ef its hills and valleys, its mountain 
sides, its beautiful scenery and noted lo- 
calities, but you know them all. Many 
of you have grown up to manhood upon 
its hillsides and valleys, and looking out 
upon its scenery, in your mind, you can 
picture every locality and every running 
stream. Up from these valleys, down 
from these mountain sides, off from these 
hill-tops and sandy plains, noble, earnest 
and true men have gone out into the 
world to seek a home and a fortune. 
They have carried with them the teach- 
ings of their fathers and mothers, and to- 
day honor their parentage. Many of 
them have become notable by their gen- 
ius, ability and public worth. Many are 
here to-night. They have met in com- 
mon with us to show respect and honor 
to the town thatgaveus birth. Dear old 
town of our youth! as we climb the 
mountain side of age, may we look back 
upon the loved spot, and, looking out, 
view the paradise wherein lie the scenes 
of our childhood, and as we pass a last, 
fond, lingering look over the graves of 
the dear ones lying there, and, turning, 
enter anew into the conflicts of life, may 
we, as they, be nobler men and wo- 
men for having been born in the dear old 
town of Barnstead. 
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BY REV. LEMUEL WILLIS. 


Doubtless the first promulgation of the 
doctrine of the final restoration of all 
men to holiness and happiness, in New 
Hampshire, was by that saintly and dis- 
tinguished preacher of the Gospel, Rev. 
John Murray, in 1774, in Portsmouth. 
Multitudes flocked to hear his message, 
which was presented with such eloquence 
and power that many were persuaded of 
the truth of his testimony; and the re- 
sult of this visit was the formation of a 
society, composed of some of tlre best 
people of the town, a characteristic strik- 
ingly manifested in that organization ever 
since. 

Mr. Murray says of this first visit to 
Portsmouth: ** I was received with most 
flattering marks of kindness. The pul- 
pit of the separate minister, Mr. Drown, 
then recently deceased, was thrown open 
tome. My adherents were truly respect- 
able, and I was urged to take up my res- 
idence among them. The meeting-house 
of Mr. Drown being too small, I was in- 
vited intothe pulpit of Dr. Langdon, 
where I preached, two clergymen occu- 
pying seats therein.” 

An interesting centennial was celebra- 
ted by this people in December, 1874, 
having reference to the first preaching of 
Mr. Murray in Portsmouth and the estab- 
lishment of the society a hundred years 
before. On that occasion an eloquent 
historical address was delivered by Dr. 
A. J. Patterson of Boston Highlands, a 
former pastor of the society. Most ap- 
propriately has he said: ** The Universal- 
ists of Portsmouth may congratulate 
themselves that their fathers were large- 
hearted, liberal minded men. \'There was 
no town of its size in America, where 
there was more generons culture, or a 
larger number of truly eminent men.” 
Mr. Murray tells us that his ‘ Congrega- 
tions were large,’ and that his ‘ adher- 
ents were truly respectable.’ He might 





have said that they embraced a consider- 
able portion of the wealth, talent, cul- 
ture and social influence of the town. 
Sewall, the poet, and Sheafe, the United 
States Senator, Walden, Libbey, Blais- 
dell, Melcher, the brothers Simes, and 
many others prominent in the annals of 
that time, early associated themselves 
with the liberal movement.” 

Mr. Murray occasionally visited this 
place, coming from Gloucester or Boston, 
where he was settled. The gifted Par- 
ker was raised up among this people, and 
was their pastor till 1793, when the elo- 
quent Richards became their minister, 
remaining till 1808. This society has 
been favored with a succession of able, 
talented, and devout min sters, such as 
Hosea Ballou, Sebastian Streeter, Ed- 
ward Turner, and several others. 

In Western New Hampshire, near the 
close of the last century, the doctrine of 
Universalisin was preached by the truly 
eloquent Elhanan Winchester, who was 
a convert from the Calvinist Baptists, and 
gathered a church of that faith and or- 
der, previously to his conversion to Uni- 
versalism, the largest that had ever then 
been gathered in Philadelphia, the place 
of his pastorate. Soon after his conver- 
sion he became a self-constituted mission- 
ary, and traveled and preached in most 
of the States. He came to New Hamp- 
shire in 1794—three years before his 
death, at Hartford, Conn. His labors in 
the ministry were mostly confined to the 
County of Cheshire, though occasionally 
he went into Vermont. He was aman of 
extraordinary talent as a public speaker. 
He was learned, with a prodigious mem- 
ory, a powerful voice and an easy utter- 
ance. And ashe went from place to 
place to deliver his message, the church- 
es (which were all opened to him), were 
too small to accommodate the multitudes 
that throngedto hear him. Clergymen, 

















and the people generally, were induced 
to hear what could be said in favor of the 
‘“new doctrine,’ as it was called. The 
consequence was hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, embraced the faith. Not long af- 
ter his proclamation of the great Resti- 
tution in that part of the State, several 
Orthodox clergymen became Universal- 
ists. Of these were Dickenson of Wal- 
pole, Foster of Charlestown, Taft of 
Largdon, and Mannand Mead of Alstead. 
The two first mentioned wrote able works 
in favor of universal salvation, and to 
this day there isin each of these four 
towns a Universalist or Unitarian society. 
Another name of eminence must be in- 
troduced here, that of one of the distin- 
guished advocates of this faith in New 
Hampshire and throughout the country. 
Hosea Ballou was a native of this State, 
born in the town of Richmond, April 30, 
1771. His father, Rev. Maturin Ballou, 
was the pastor of the Baptist church in 
that town, and, when quite a young man, 
Hosea became a member of his father’s 
church. But soon after this, when he 
was but eighteen years old, solely from 
reading his Bible, as he says, he became 
a Universalist. He commenced to preach 
in 1791, and continued till 1852, the year 
of his death, which took place in Boston, 
the place of his settled ministry after 
1817. He was a manof profound intel- 
lect, and great simplicity and purity of 
character. He was listened to by many 
thousands in New Hampshire, and proba- 
bly did more than any one of his prede- 
cessors or contemporaries in the minis- 
try, by his preaching and writings, to 
lead the thinking minds of the present 
generation, to rest inthe belief of the 
ultimate salvation of the world. 

In 1803 the **General Convention of Uni- 
versulists of the New England States, 
and others,’ held its annual session in 
the town of Winchester, in this State, at 
which meeting a brief creed, or profes- 
sion of faith, was discussed and adopted. 
It was as follows: 

1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments contain 
a revelation of the character of God, and 
of the duty, interest and final destiny of 
mankind. 

2. We believe that there is one God, 
whose nature is love, revealed in one 
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Lord Jesus Christ be one Holy Spirit of 
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race, who will finally restore the whole 
amily of mankind to holiness and hap- 
piness. 

3. We believe that holiness and true 
happiness are inseparably connected, and 
that believers ought to be careful to main- 
tain order and practice good works; tor 
these things are good and profitable unto 
men. 


The above profession of faith is com- 
prehensive and explicit, and has been 
generally acceptable to the denomina- 
tion. Butfor one circumstance, how- 
ever,a written creed would not have been 
adopted at that time by the denomina- 
tion. The Bible, it was thought, was a 
sufficient creed. ‘That circumstance was 
that it became necessary, at the com- 
mencement of this century, to adopt a 
profession of faith to save Universalists 
in New England, and especially in New 
Hampshire, from great oppression. 

The ‘* Standing Order” had a legal 
right to tax every individual in the par- 
ish tor the support of the clergy, and the 
only remedy the individual had to avoid 
paying snch tax to them was to join 
some other sect and bring a certificate 
from them to the Standing Order that he 
had joined that society and actually paid 
taxes tothem. This had been done in 
one or more cases in New Hampshire, 
but. nevertheless, the Standing Order 
proceeded to collect the taxes. Resist- 
ance was made, and the case was finally 
carried up to the Supreme Court, which 
decided that there was no such order 
known as Universalists, for they had no 
creed or professiun of faith to distinguish 
them from the Standing Order, and they 
were consequently compelled to pay 
taxes to them. 

By adopting this profession of faith, a 
very important impediment was removed 
and Universalists were encouraged to 
make earnest endeavors to provide them- 
selves with places of worship and the 
ministry of the gospel. But there were 
other impediments to their growth and 
prosperity. Like the primitive Chris- 
tians, they were a ‘“*sect everywhere 
spoken against.’ The Baptists, when 
they started, were persecuted by the old- 
er sect, but still they held the same 
points of doctrine in every respect except 
that of immersion. They were trinitari- 
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an Calvinists. Universalists were regard- 
ed as heretics on several points of doc- 
trine by the older denominations, and 
they were charged with holding a faith 
false in theory and deleterious in prac- 
tice—not authorized by the teachings of 
the Bible, and dangerous to the morals 
of its professors—** leading thousands of 
immortal souls to hell.” Now the only 
way left for Universalists to gain a per- 
manent footing was to live down the pre- 
judice and opposition arrayed against 
them, and to keep before the people the 
great truths of the gospel, constituting 
the basis of the revelation that the Father 
sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
werld. This they have done, winning 
triumphs for their cause in this State and 
the country at large. The progress this 
sentiment has made since its rise in New 
England and in this State, has been, in- 
deed, considerable; perhaps as great as 
any could reasonably expect under the 
circumstances. 

We were not favored by having a large 
proportion of the old and rich Orthodox 
Congregational parishes, with their pus- 
tors, turned over to us, as were the Uni- 
tarians in Massachusetts and in some 
parts of this State, with one of the best 
endowed colleges in the country thrown 
in. Instead of all this ecclesiastical pow- 
er and educational prestige, the Univer- 
salist denomination have had to create 
their own parishes, as a general thing, 
and build up and endow their own 
schools and colleges. It is, however, 
true that converts to the faith of univer- 
sal restoration have come to us from all 
the opposing denominations—men of 
learning and high Christian character, 
who, like St. Paul, built up very success- 
fully what they once labored to destroy. 

Before 1824, the doctrine of Universal- 
ism had been preached in almost every 
town in the State, and believers were to 
be found in all these towns, but in only 
a few of them were there Universalists 
enough to form societies and build places 
of worship. In that year there was but 
one preacher of this doctrine in all West- 
ern New Hampshire, and but one society 
in the Statethat had constant preaching, 
and that was the good old society in 
Portsmouth. There was no society in 
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Concord, Manchester or Nashua, and 
none in other places where now there 
are large and flourishing congregations 
and sabbath schools, also a constant 
ministry. We have now a State Conven- 
tion (formed in 1832) and two Associa- 
tions, viz.: Rockingham. and Cheshire, 
(formed in 1824). There are thirty 
parishes, embracing 1,704 families; four- 
teen churches, with 588 members; twen- 
ty-four sabbath sehools, having 2,040 
members ; twenty-three church edifices, 
and a total valuation of parish property 
of $183,400. 

In looking back from the present stand- 
point through the last twenty-five years, 
it might seem hardly satisfactory that 
there should not be more organized Uni- 
versalism in New Hampshire. The 
friends of this cause, however, should be 
thankful that something has been done 
in this State to advance the kingdom of 
the Saviour of the world—something 
more than the multiplying of churches 
and societies of this name. 

The sentiments and spirit of Universal- 
ism have been working marvelously in 
bringing Universalists and Evangelicals 
nearer together. They are in many re- 
spects vastly nearer together now than 
they were fifty years ago. On temper- 
ance and funeral occasions Universalist 
clergymen are invited to join with Meth- 
odist, Baptist and Congregationalist cler- 
gymen. They sit together in the sacred 
desk, and pray together as Christian men 
should. It was once quite different. 
Moreover,in some instances the Evangeli- 
cal minister is asked to officiate at the 
funeral of a member of a Universalist 
family, and, on the other hand. Univer- 
salist clergymen have been called upon 
to tender the consolations of religion at 
the funerals of members of the Orthodox 
church. The writer of this was lately 
invited to perform, in an Orthodox 
church, the funeral service of a church 
member. This could not have been done 
fifty years ago. There is a still nearer 
approach of the Universalist denomina- 
tion and the Orthodox in the character of 
their public ministrations, or preaching. 
The Universalist clergymen have done 
well in being less contr oversial and more 
spiritual in their preaching—making ear. 
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nest endeavors to promote the Christian 
life among those who name the name of 
Christ. ‘The Congregationalists are as 
faithful to win people to live soberly, 
righteously and godly as they ever were, 
but when they speak of the retributions 
of God to be visited upon the sinful of 
our race, they come near to the matter 
and manner in which they are treated by 
Universalists. They teach that all in- 
fants will be saved; that there is no lit- 
eral hell of fire and brimstone, and that 
the punishment of the wicked is not phy- 
sical, but spiritual, i. e., of the soul and 
not of the body. Some have gone so 
far—I do not say all—as to proclaim the 
glad tidings that the thonsands of mil- 
lions of the heathen, who had no chance 
for salvation in this world, will have an 
opportunity inthe worldtocome. Some 
have avowed their belief that Christ will 
be, finally.a universal Saviour, and many 
express doubts in regard to eternal pun- 
ishment; while all, in their ordinary min- 
istrations, usually deliver discourses ac- 
ceptable to Universalists, for there are 
often many of that faith in their congre- 
gations. Another source of rejoicing is 
that that the eutire denomination of Uni- 
tarians are with us as to the results of the 
mission of Christ. They are Universal- 
ists, i.e., Restorationists. But fifty years 
ago there were but two or three of the 
Boston Unitarian clergymen who ac- 
knowledged their belief that all the race 
of man would finally be immortal and 
happy, but all acknowledge it now, and 
their two able and excellent periodicals, 
the Chrstian Register and Liberal Chris- 
tian, are decided advocates of this faith. 


Having thus briefly sketched the rise 
and progress of Universalism in New 
Hampshire, it may not be inappropriate 
to append the following expression of 
faith, as generally entertained by Univer- 
salists at the present time: 


1. We reverently and devoutly accept 
the Holy Scriptures as containing a rev- 
elation of the character of God and the 
eternal principles of his moral govern- 
ment. 


2. As holiness and happiness are in- 
separably connected, so we believe that 
all sin is accompanied and followed by 
misery, it being a fixed principle in the 
Divine government that God renders to 
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every man according to his works, so 
that “though hand join in hand, the 
wicked shall not be unpunished.” 


3. Guided by the express teachings of 
revelation, we recognize God not only as 
our King and Judge, but also as our gra- 
cious Father, who doth not afflict willing- 
ly,nor grieve the children of men, but 
though le cause grief, yet will He have 
compassion according to the multitude 
of His mercies. 


4. Webelieve that Divine justice, ‘born 
of love and limited by love,” primarily 
requires love to God with all the soul, 
and to one’s neighbor as one’s self. ‘Till 
these requisitions are obeyed, justice ad- 
ministers such discipline, including both 
chastisement and instruction, and for as 
long a period as may be necessary to se- 
cure that obedience which it ever de- 
mands. Hence, it never accepts hatred 
for love, nor suffering for loyalty, but 
uniformly and forever preserves its aim. 


5. We believe that the salvation Christ 
came to effect is salvation from sin rather 
than from the punishment of sin, and 
that he must continue his work till he 
has put all enemies under his feet—that 
is, brought them to complete subjection 
to his law. 


6. We believe that repentance and sal- 
vation are not limited to this life. When- 
ever and wherever the sinner truly turns 
to God, salvation will be found. God is 
‘““the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever,” and the obedience of His children 
is ever welcome to Him. 


7. To limit the saving power of Christ 
to this present life seems to us like limit- 
ing the Holy One of Israel, and when we 
consider how many millions lived and 
died before Christ came, and how many 
since, who not only never heard his 
name, but were ignorant of the one liv- 
ing God, we shudder at the thought that 
His infinite love should have made no 
provision for their welfare, and left them 
to annihilation, or, what is worse, end- 
less misery. And it is but little better 
with myriads born in Christian lands, 
whose opportunities have been so meagre 
that their endless damnation would be 
an act of such manifest injustice as to be 
in the highest degree inconsistent with 
the benevolent character of God. 


8. In respect to death, we believe that 
however important it may be in remov- 
ing manifold temptations and opening the 
way to a better life, and however, like 
other great events, it may profoundly in- 
fluence man,it has no saving power. 
Salvation, secured in the willing mind 
by the agencies of divine truth, light and 
love, essentially represented in Christ— 
whether effected here or in the future 
life—is salvation: by Christ, and gives no 
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warrant to the imputation to us of the 
** death and glory ” theory, alike repudi- 
ated by all. 

9. Whatever differences in regard to 
the future may exist among us, none of 
us believe that the horizon of eternity 
will be relatively either largely or for a 
long time overshadowed by the clouds of 
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sin or punishment, and in coming into 
the enjoyment of salvation, whenever 
that may be, all the elements of peni- 
tence, forgiveness and regeneration are 
involved ; justice and mercy will then be 
seen to be entirely as one, and God be 
all in all. 





WINGS OF FLAME. 


BY REV. LEANDER S. COAN. 


Under the scowl of a winter sky, 
A wild snow-tempest roaring by, 
A faint flame creeps 
With smothered sigh 
While the village sleeps, 
With danger nigh; 
Slowly at midnight the menace creeps 
While the village, unconscious of danger, sleeps. 


Steady and slow, with flickering glow, 
Striking a key-note sure and low, 
The fire-fiend sings 
While beating slow 
His mottled wings, 
That none may know 
The terrible tone of the glee he sings, 
Nor the fearful sweep of his ghastly wings. 


But he breaks his chain and up, away, 
No longer imprisoned will tamely stay, 
With open beak 
Upon his prey 
Will fall and shriek, 
As up and away 
With gleaming talon and bloody beak 
To circle and soar with maddening shriek. 


And now on the air the din of bells, 
Whose startled tone the danger tells, 
With clang and roar 
The summons swells 
Pealing out o’er 
The snow-clad dells, 
Smiting the red flame’s gathering roar, 
Sounding loud summons o’er and o’er, 


No longer the peaceful village sleeps, 
No longer the flame of the burning creeps, 
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But swift lights flash, 
The red light leaps 
While timbers crash 
And weakness weeps ; 
And into the storm with roar and crash, 
Red wings circle and soar and flash. 


So into the night an inverted hell 
Kindled its lurid burnings well ; 
Red gleams arose 
As thick clouds fell 
To mingle and close 
In the mimic hell, 
The gloom of these disclosed by those, 
As the steady gleam of the burning rose. 


Steadily beating the mad bell rings; 
The tall tower trembles, sways and swings: 
Above, the snow 
Now melts and clings, 
While mad below 
The hoarse shout rings ; 
Thick in the heavens the clouds of snow, 
Reflecting the horror that rolls below. 


There are billows of flame, they rush and roar 
And crackle and leap till the heavens o’er 
Flash grimly back 
The horrid glow, 
The ruin and rack 
That glare below; 
The swift storm squadrons dense and black 
Reflecting the blood red gleaming back. 


The clinging lips of the furious fire 
With passionate, fierce and fell desire 
Are sated soon; 
The passion dire 
Is bated soon; 
A bridal pyre! 
And the ravished village is left alone 
To sigh and weep with piteous moan. 


Temple and mart and dwelling gone, 
Blackened cinders on snow-white lawn; 
And night shuts down 
Till the coming dawn 
Reveal the town 
To the morrew’s morn. 
The gloom victorious settles down 
Over a blackened and ravished town. 


SUTTON. 


But the days of a year fly on their round 
With sign of builders on the ground; 
The structure grows 
*Mid hammer’s sound, 
To rival those 
The red flames found, 
More stately and grander far than those 
Which fell in the burning fearful throes. 


Turret and spire and roof and wall, 
Chancel and organ, chapel, all 


Await to-day 


The Master's call; 
We bow and pray 
As low we fall, 
Accept Thou what we build, to-day ; 
Take, and take never Thy grace away. 


Pittsfield, N. H., 1876. 





SUTTON. 


(The following historical scrap, furnished by Erastus Wadleigh, Esq., of Sutton, will be of inter- 


est, especially on account of its presentation of the varying orthography of the name attached to the 


well-known mountain in western Merrimack. ] 


Sutton was granted by the Masonian 
Proprietors to Capt. Obadiah Perry and 
sixty-two others from Haverhill, Mass., 
and vicinity, in 1749. It was described 
by them as being a tract of land seven 
and one-fourth miles long and _ five 
miles wide, lying on the west side of 
Kyah Sargg Hill, in form a parallelogram. 
The limit has never been changed. As 
appears from the records Kyah Sargg 
Hill was written by the grantees at that 
date Ki a sarge Hill; in 1750, Ci a sarge 
Hill; 1752, Ci ar sarge Hill; in 1761, M- 
a sargy inHill; in 1765,Chy e sarge Moun- 
tain. 

Mrs. Osgood, widow of Jacob Osgood, 


late of Warner, (who was founder of a 
religious sect, now nearly extinct, called 
Osgoodites) is supposed to be the oldest 
native of Sutton now living. She was 
born September 12,1779.and is adaughter 
of Jonathan Stevens, who was one of the 
six first settlers of Sutton. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Daniel Messer and wife, was 
born May 6th of the same year, and died 
Dec. 1875, in the 97th year of her age. 
No settlement was made in town except 
David Peaslee, and family, prior to 1770. 

The first child born in town was born 
Oct. 31st or Nov. 1st, 1770. It was said 
the birth was near midnight, hence the 
uncertainty of date. 
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While the young men of New Hamp- 
shire ‘* go West” in large numbers to en- 
gage in business, few, as yet, go there 
for educational advantages. The last 
ealendar of the University of Michigan, 
the leading educational institution in the 
Western States, contains the names of 
but four students from New Hampshire 
in a total number of 1230. Of these, two 
are in the Medical and two in the Law 
Department. 





The GRANITE MONTHLY is a non-sec- 
tarian as well us non-partisan magazine. 
This fact, however, does not preclude 
the publication in its pages of any fair 
statement of political or religious faith, 
as entertained by parties or denomina- 
tions, which may be furnished by con- 
tributors for general information. We 
make this statement, that no misappre- 
hension may arise in the mind of any 
upon this point. 





The proposals for the different classes 
of work upon the new State Prison, for 
which the last Legislature voted an ap- 
propriation not to exceed $200,000, have 
been quite numerous, and on the whole, 
most satisfactory to the Commissioners. 
In fact the public are assured that the 
new prison will beerected ata cost with- 
in the sum specified by the Legis- 
lature, and the work and materials be at 
the same time of the most thorough or- 
der and best quality. If such actually 
proves to be the result the people of New 
Hampshire may well congratulate them- 
selves upon a most fortunate escape from 
the wholesale jobbery and plundering 
which has afflicted almost every State in 
the Union where public works or edifices 
of any magnitude have been built, dur- 
ing the last two decades, and the credit 
will be in alarge measure due to the 





souud judgment and practical sagacity of 
the Commissioners. 





The excellent portrait of Prof. Edwin 
D. Sanborn, of Dartmouth College. with 
the interesting sketch of his career, from 
the pen of the Rev. Silas Ketchum, which 
we present in this number, will be greet- 
ed with pleasure by many of those at 
home and abroad who have enjoyed the 
benefit of his wise instructions in the re- 
citation room or from the lecture plat- 
form, and, in fact, by all the readers of 
the GRANITE MONTHLY, to whose enter- 
tainment his pen has so liberally contrib- 
uted. 





The poem in this issue entitled ** Wings 
of Flame,” by Rev. Leander S. Coan of 
Alton, was read by the author at the ded- 
ication of the new Congregational church 
in Pittsfield, erected in place of the one 
destroyed by the disastrous fire of the 
previous year, and was written expressly 
for that occasion. It has never before 
been published, and will be of interest 
to those in that locality, as well as to the 
many admirers of Mr. Coan’s produc- 
tions throughout the State, and beyond 
its borders. Its peculiar rythmical con- 
struction, as well as intensity of expres- 
sion cannot fail to attract attention and 
excite admiration. Several of Mr. Coan’s 
poems have attained a wide popularity, 
that entitled ‘* Better in the Morning” 
being a notable example, the same having 
been copied by numerous papers in all 
sections of the country, and called forth 
the warmest expressions of commenda- 
tion. 





A question of no little interest is to 
arise next June, as to the duty of the 
Legislature then assembled in reference 
to the election of a United States Sena- 
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tor to succeed Senator Wadleigh, whose 
term expires on the fourth of March 
next. The law of the United States pro- 
vides that the Legislature chosen at the 
election next previous to the expiration 
of the term shall elect the Senator. ‘The 
Legislature which will then be in session, 
and whose members have just been cho- 
sen. will be the Legislature of the State 
until the first of June, 1879—three months 
after the expiration of Senator Wadleigh’s 
term; yet members of the succeeding 
Legislature will have been chosen at the 
election in November previous, four 
months before the expiration of said term. 

The question, then, will be which is 
the ** Legislature’ contemplated by the 
United States law, that which is the ac- 
tual Legislature of the State at the time 
the Senatorial term expires, or that 
which is at best prospective and unor- 
ganized, but whose members have been 
chosen by the people. Upon this ques- 
tion, as is already apparent, there will 
bea difference of opinion, and that en- 
tirely without reference to partisan bias, 
many good lawyers, of both parties, tak- 
ing the ground that the Legislature 
which meets next June should elect, 
while others, not less entitled to respect, 
maintain the opposite view. 


The election recently holden in this 
State is the final one under the old Con- 
stitution. The amended Constitution, 
providing for biennial elections, goes into 
operation, by act of the last Legislature, 
on the first day of October next, and thé 
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first election under the same occurs on 
the ‘Tuesday tollowing the first Monday 
in November, when, in addition to the 
officers heretofore chosen at our State 
election, the people, in each of the sever- 
al Counties, will make choice of Sheriff, 
Solicitor and Register of Probate. This 
change. as well as that making the elec- 
tions occur biennially instead of an- 
nually, tends to materially increase the 
general interest in the election itself, as 
it adds to its importance. 

After November next we shall escape 
all election excitement for the period of 
two years.and alternate years thereafter, 
unless the next Legislature sees fit to 
amend the act of last year, making our 
town and city elections occur biennlally, 
on the same day with the State election. 
There isa diversity of sentiment as to 
the propriety of such action on the part 
of the Legislature, many claiming that 
the local elections should occur ata dif- 
ferent time from the State election, so as 
to remove the former, as far as possible, 
from partisan influences, while others 
maintain, with considerable force of arg- 
ument, that the change suggested would 
eftect nothing in the desired direction. 
However this may be it seems probable 
at least that the people of the State will 
find it practically necessary to the proper 
management of their town and munici- 
pal affairs, to hold their local elections 
every year, and that seoner or later the 
Legislature will be called upon to make 
provision therefor. 








